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) respect to the nature of his sinful 
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slaveholders be placed beyond the pale of civilization 


and Christianity, as the enemies of mankind.’ 


And now after this, his distinct admission of the 
duty of the North to break off from national parties, 
one naturally wonders what Mr. Garrison can con- 
tinue to say against the policy of independent aboli- 
tion nominations, 
ber of the Liberator, which contains the proceedings 
of the Middlesex meeting, is an elaborate argu nent 
from his pen against that policy. Who, however, 
does not see, that the argument is utterly unworthy 
f Mr. Garrison’s fine intellectual powers? Bat an 
argnment he must make. For, if nothing else could 
induée him to make one, the mtolerance shown to- 


ward his no-voting doctrine would goad him to it. 


The argument lays stress on certain old opinions | 


igainst the policy in question ; and this we should 
not be surprised at, were it some stickler for pre- | 
scription, instead of a bold 
iuthority despiser, who makes the argument, 


innovator, and human 
Alll 
have to say about these old opinions ts, that Tam as 
little disposed to be coneluded by them, as Mr. Gar- 
rison is to be coneluded by the opinions he once 
held in favor of the Colonization Society. 
wument regards this policy as a substitut 
ical action for moral suasion: and [ confess my fear 
3 of this policy (I hope but 


t 
few) approve of itin this light. But, as this is not 
aracter; and as po- 


that some of the advocat 


Nevertheless, in the very num-! 


to affirm, that they have, because, constrained by 
their interpretation of the Bible or by their views 
iderived from any other source to come to sucha 
conclusion, they have made up their minds, that the 
admission of both sexes to membership in the same 
society is improper. 

Will this spirit of intolerance and bigotry never 
| depart from our ranks? What extravagant and lu- 
dicrous demands it makes on onr credulity! On 
the one hand, it requires us to believe, that Wi. 
Lioyd Garrison is an unprincipled, selfish fellow; 
and that Edmand Quiney, Oliver Johnson, etc., etc., 
are not mnch better. On the other hand, we are to 
believe, that the Tappans, and Leavitt, etc., ete., 
have no heart in the anti-slavery cause ;—and the 
editor of the National Anti-Slavery Standard actu- 
ally goes so far as to deny that Birney and Bris- 
bane are abolitionists. 

Mr. Garrison, Mr. Remond, and Mr. Rogers have 
been reproached not a little by abolitionists for their 
refusal to take seats in the London Conference. For 
my own part, I honor the fidelity to conscience, 
which that refusal indicates. Believing, as these 
gentlemen do, that itis a great crime against our 
common humanity and our common Maker to forbid 
women to participate in such oecasions, and believ- 
ing as they do, that they would have been guilty of 
sanctioning this crime, had they taken seats in the 
Conference, they did right to go into the gallery. 





necessarily and inherently its c 

litical action, as well when in concert as scattered, 
;mMay Consist w ith and carry out, instead of ring | 
suasion; it follows, that this part of Mr. Gar-} 
rison’s argument is not against the policy itself, bat | 
j against the motives and in derogation of the purity 


all of those who have aropted it. 





displa 


moral 


of some or 
There are, it sees to me, but two positions in 
Mr. Garrison’s arguinent, that have even plausibili- 
ty. One of these is i 
their present political party connections, go against 
slavery, then they will not, in an abolition political 
party. How strange that Mr. Garrison does not see, 
that, in their present party connections, they cannot 
go against slavery! Let them be ever so thorough- | 
ly abolitionized, they cannot, in those connections, 
f and the reason why they cannot 
his, that these vre essentially, and, by the very 
terins of their organization, pro-slavery.  [fundreds 
ind hundreds of men have with honest abolition 
lhearts contributed to elect Mr. Adams, Mr. S! 
land Me. Gates, to Congress. But Mr. Adains, Mr. 
Slade and Mr. Gates represent a national, and there- 
fore pro-slavery, party, with which party they mast 
jact in concert in matters vital to its union and pre- 
Hence the suTrages and political power | 
of the abolitionists, who vote for those centlemen, 
must take a pro-slavery direction—must go toward 
electing a slaveholder for Speaker, and toward 
obeying other behests of slavery. Every vote giv- 
fen for Mr. Borden, at the late congressional elee- 
}tion in Massachusetts, is a vote for slavery. Not 
that Mr. Bor’en does not wish well to the slave: 
but, that he sees, that for him to act, in his official 
; capacity, earnestly and thoroughly against slavery 
to move, for instance, its abolition in the District 
of Columbia and National Territories—would be to 
act, in efleet, for the dissolution of his national whig 
party- ~and would, therefore, be to perpetuate, in 
the eyes of his constituents and in his own eyes, 
ideeply dishonorable infidelity—guilty treason.— 
| Hlow much it is to be regretted, that Mr. Garrison 
should have been led by his feelings against ‘new | 
organization, or by any other feelings, to express | 
the hope, that Mr. Borden might be elected. Not a} 
little abolition power went to promote the electi mn 
of Mr. Tallmadge to the Senate of the United} 
States. It so went, because it was part and parcel 
ofa national party. Let his recent vote on Mr. 
Mancum’s amweadment admonish abolitionists of the 
wrong they do their colored brother by identifving 
‘themselves with a national party. ‘To tell the abo- 
jlitionist to cling to his national party and to serve 
the slave, is to bid him persevere, who is rowing up 
jstream. against a mighty current, which is, every 
lioment, carrying him downward, and which no hu- 
fmanstreneth ean exist. Ifhe would reach his ob- 
ject, he must quit the stream, and take another 
route. So too he, who contribute to the 
overthrow of slavery, must quit his national parties, 
which have the mavie pewer, not only to neutralize 
jhis abolition, but even to assimilate it to and to 
cause it to strengthen their pro-slavery. I surely 
need say no more toshow the fallacy of this position 
‘of Mr. Garrison; and when recollect, that, in 
ithe resolution I have quoted, Mr. Garrison goes for 
the very thing, which justifies the policy of inde- 
pendent abolition nominations, viz: a geographical 
| division of our national parties, there is, perhaps, no 
need of my having said as much as I have done. 
The other position in Mr. Garrison’s argument, 
which [admit has plausibility, is this: ‘There is as 
much cause for abolitionists to form themselves 
into a distinct religious sect, as into a separate po- 
litical party” <A moment’s examination, however, 
lof this position will suffice to strip it of its plausi- 
bility I will not deny, that there is abundant cause 
| why abolitionists should break off from their nation- 
al religious parties. I will not deny, that Methodist 
' and Presbyterian abolitionists are bound to quit their 
|General Conferences and General Assemblies. On 
| this point | take the ground of Mr. Garrison's reso- 
\lution: and Lam happy to be able to say on this 
occasion, that I regard myselfas having washed my 
| hands, vears ago, of all connection with our nation- 
lal ecclesiastical parties. But Mr. Garrison will not 
isay, that anv one of our religious sects Is necessart- 
lly a national party: nor that, however strong its 
| temptations to be pro-slavery, it is necessartly pro- 
lslavery. He will not say, that, from its very con- 
| stitution, its members must act for slavery. On the 
{other hand, he will admit,that the members of the 
|whig and democratic parties, being members of na- 
ltional and therefore pro-slavery parties, are under 
ithe necessity of acting, in their political party con- 
nections, for slavery. “Mr. Garrison will admit, that 
la Baptist abolitionist may act in unison with his re- 
ligious sect, and yet act against slavery. Buthe 
} will not maintain that a whig or democratic aboli- 
l tionist can in unison with bis national party, and yet 
jactagainst slavery. In short, he will abandon his 
| position, ‘that there is as much cause’ for Baptist, 
| Methodist, and Presbyterian abolitionists to form a 
| new religious party, as_ there is for whig and dem- 
| ocratic abolitionisis to form a new political party. 
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would 


we 


ly a 


j had consciences also. 


But, they have greatly erred on this point, since. 
They have requited “intolerance with intolerance. 
They hate responded to the claims of their own 
consciences—but they have forgotten that others 
Was Mr. Garrison any more 
conscientious for the admission of woman, than 
Henry Grew was against it? Not a whit. Br. 
Grew believed withall his heart, that he had the 
very highest authority against it, What my course 
on this question would have been, had IT been a 
member of the Conference, seems very plain to me. 
Believing, as I do, that woman is as much entitled 
as man to take part in every such occasion, I should 
have voted for the adinission of the female dele- 
Bat had only one member of the Confer- 
ence voted otherwise; and expressly on the ground, 
that he had not expected to meet with female dele- 
gates, | would, if no one else had done so, have 
moved a re-consideration of the vote, and advocated 
their exclusion. My justification for this step would 
have been, that. taking inte view the usages of the 


grates, 


| world on this point, and especially of that part of it, 


whence the Call emanated; the expectation of the 
delegates to the Conference, that it would be com- 


| posed of men exclusively, and their complaint of 
ithe violation of an implied understanding and of 


the invasion of their rights of conscience had they 
found, that women were allowed a place in it, would 
have been perfectly rersonable. WereT to appoint 
a temperance meeting in Peterboro ; and, in the or- 
dinary terms of invitations in such cases, to ask the 
friends of temperance in the State of New-York to 


attend it, Lshould be guiity of a breach of an im- 


plied understanding, were I to introduce female 
speakers, without the unanimous consent of all, 
who were attending on the strength of my invitation. 

[ask again—will the spirit of intolerance and 
bigotry never depart from the abolition ranks ? 
Whilst spending an evening, some two months ago, 
at the house of my much esteemed friend, the ven- 
erable James Forten of Philadelphia, I stood for a 
few moments before a portrait of Garrison. Be- 
neath the portrait, and in admirable imitation of Mr. 


| Gerrison’s hand-writing, were a few of such lines 


as those, in which, in the early days of his devotion 
to the anti-slavery cause, his pen was wont to de- 
scribe the burning indignation of his soul toward 
the oppression of the poor, and his high and holy 
resolves for their deliverance. I felt emotions of 
shame at the remembrance of my having sometimes 
suffered the frailties of his temper to check my ad- 
miration and love of the man, whose glowing phi- 
lanthropy had laid my colored brethren and my 
whole country under great and lasting obligation; 
and to whom [ was personally so large a debtor for 
the quickening of the sympathies of my heart for 
crushed humanity. Would those abolitionists, who 
have spoken lightly and unkindly of such men as 
James G. Birney and Lewis Tappan, but fix their 
eyes for a moment on what these beloved brethren 
have done and suffered in the cause of human rights 
—anda tide of shame would rash through their 
souls also. IT shouldlike it better, if bro. Birney 
would not suffer himself to be frightened out of his 
propriety by the question of non-resistance, and 
would not compare the innocent tendencies of non- 
resistance to the bloody crimes of the German Ana- 
baptists. I should like it better, if bro. Tappan 
would look more patiently on the mingling of men 
ana women in our societies; but, nevertheless, these 
dear and well-tried friends of the slave live—yes, 
and ever shall Jive, in my heart’s core. 

Bro. Garrison, bro. Leavitt, bro. Phelps, ete., ete., 
what say you toa proposition for peace amongst 
ourselves? Considering that the slave still lies 
bleeding under his oppressor, is it not high time to 
make and to embrace such a proposition? Is it not 
high time for abolitionists to be employing against 
their common foe the time and ammunition, which, 
for the last two years, they have been guiltily wast- 
ing in their war upon each other? Come then, bro. 
Birney, bro. Tappan, etc., etc., and stipolate, that 
yeu will tolerate (we do not ask you to approve) the 
doctrine of ‘woman’s rights’ and the doctrine of 
‘non-resistance. Come then, brs. Garrison, Rogers, 
ete., etc., and reciprocate this liberality with the 
pledge, that you will tolerate (nor do we ask more 
of you than bare toleration) your brother abolition- 
ists in their opposition to these doctrines ;—that you 
will let them form exclusively male anti-slavery 
societies, and will let them vote as they please, pro- 
vided only that their voting be for none but aboli- 
tionists. Should these mutual concessions be found 
insufficient to effect a perfect peace amongst aboli- 
tionists—a perfect union with each other—we may 
confidently rely on the generosity, which prompted 
these concessions for whatever others may be lack- 
ing. Come, brethren, we have long enough misap- 
prehended each other—long enough provoked each 
other to do wrong. Letus be magnanimous enough 
to forget our past dissentions; and to make room 
for the holy resolution, that, until we or slavery die, 
we will hate it and love each other. 

Your friend and brother, 


GERRIT SMITH. 








‘than any thing else to separate abolition brethren 


| from each other. Not only onthe question of polit- 


|ical action has it done this—but on the vexed ‘ wo-! 


‘man question’ also. Those abolitionists, who be- 
lhieve it right, that women should participate with 
|men in the proceedings of our benevolent and re- 
lligious societies, are by many of their abolition 
ibrethren held up to ridicule and reproach for this 
lbelief. They should bear the ridicule and reproach 
meekly. But, instead of this, many of them retali- 
ate the intelerance, and, to so great an extent, as to 
stigmatize as pro-slavery those abolitionists, who 
organize societies on the principle of excluding 
| women from membership. Now, we all know, that 
persons can take either side of the * woman ques- 
tion,” and yet be true-hearted abolitionists. Why 
then, should not the anti-slavery societies, which 
are composed exelusively of males, and those which 
are made up from both sexes, tolerate, and deal 
kindly with each other? But it is said, that those 
abolitionists, who deny membership to women, have 
deserted the ‘old platform; or, in other words, 
turned their backs on the constitution of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society. It is far from certain— 
might I not say, from probable—that the framers of 
the Constitution intended to assign women a place 
upon that platform. But what if they did?—and 
what if some abolitionists have deserted the ‘old 
platform’ because woman is upon it? They were 
bound to desert it, if they had come to believe, that 
woman was not entitled’ to a place upon it. The 


pertinent question, however, is: ‘have they desert- 
ed the slave?’ and how shamefully intolerant it is 





From the Philanthropist. 


Mob at Davtion. 
} The Cincinnati Delegation, on their return from 
| the State Convention, at Columbus, stopped at Day- 
| ton, Saturday afternoon, with the intention of spend- 
ing the Sabbath there. An appointment was made 
| for ex-senator Morris, one of their number, to deliv- 
|eran anti-slavery address in the evening, at the 
Court House. Attending at the hour, they found 
the house filled with a disorderly rabble, well fur- 
dished with all sorts of missiles, and resolved on vi- 
| alence. The special object of their vengeance 
seemed to be Mr. Morris. Numerous inquiries were 
{made for him, and fearful threats uttered. A lec- 
| ure was out of the question, and Mr. Morris and his 
friends retired. 

The mob then gathered about the house of Dr. 
Jewett, designing, it is supposed, to destroy the 
fears. One of them, however, was out of their reach. 
The other was brought out by the driver, and the 
horses were put to it ; but as he was about to mount 
that he might drive it to a place of security, a volley 
of stones was discharged with great violence, knock- 
ing him down and bruising the horses. At the same 
time, frightened by the yells of the rabble, the terri- 
fied animals started with the car, and ran off several 
miles on the turnpike, thus saving themselves and it 
from the fury of the mob. A friend who had gone 
in pursuit of them, came up just as their speed had 
been slackened by the lines getting entangled with 
the axletree, and took them to a place of safety. The 
driver, in the mean time, had crawled into a house 





/hard by, the owner of which generously defended 
him against his cowardly assailants. 


'slave on the following Monday night was announc- 


ed. Our friends left on Monday morning, but the | 


mob again assembled at Dr. Jewett’s inthe evening, 
;intending to break up the prayer meeting. An ex- 
tract of a letter from a respectable citizen of Dayton 

will tell this part of the story, and show the spirit of 
, abolitionists in this storm of persecution. 


‘Our monthly concert of prayer was held last night 
lat Dr. Jewett’s, in pursuance of notices read on the 
Sabbath in two of the largest churches. The mob af- 
| fected to consider it a challenge, and all day yester- 

day were summoning their forces. They threatened 
‘to tear down the Dre's house. ‘The Mayor was called 
upon to keep order. He accordingly assembled the 
police officers, and protected the house and citizens 
from harm during the continuance of the meeting. 
And a glorious meeting we had. Our tongues were 
loosed; we opened our mouths wide for the dumb ; 
the spirit of the Lord was evidently upon us. Soon 
jafter the close of the meeting the Mayor retired, thus 
committing a signal error. The mob soon returned, 
and with clubs and stones beat in the windows of Dr. 
Jewett’s shop, and broke several medicine bottles. 
They then went a short distance toa shop rented by 
a colored man, owned by Mr. Brown, President of an 
Anti-Slavery Society, beat in the doors and windows, 
hand broke some of the farniture within. They then 
jproceeded toa colored settlement in the southeast 
part of the town, with the intention, as they say, of 
visiting a white woman of ill faine residing in a color- 
ed family—(who is not a white woinan, but partly col- 
ored.) In their attempt to enter, one of the white 
jmen was killed upon the spot, and three others 
; wounded, one of them supposed mortally. Two of 
the colored men were wounded, but not dangerously. 
| ‘They threaten to renew their outrages to-night, but 
[ trust there is still some virtue in this ill-starred and 
| recreant city—sufficient to stay the hand of violence * 


This was dated, Tnesday, January 26th. In the 
same letter he wrote that abolitionists were openly 
threatened, and one of them had been mobbed in 
jthe market place. Law had lost its power. On 
ithe following day, he wrote—‘ Last night the Dr.’s 
|(Jewett’s) house was searched by some of the mob, 
jaccompanied by some of the officers, in order to 
|find the colored min who killed MeCleary, but of 
course none was found. The Dr. was absent on 
|business. Mrs. Jewett met them at the door, and 
bebaved with great wisdom and presence of mind. 
We rested quietly, but the mob were at work and 
|burnt the house of the colored man, where the fra- 
cas took place, and collected round Dr. Jewett’s 
jhouse, while the search was going on, with the in- 
‘tention of destroying it, as was fully believed, but 
| were prevented by the interference of citizens,’ 
| ‘Three colored men, it is said, were arrested, but 
|the letter informs us, that ‘even the mob do not con- | 
| sider these very guilty.’ 

One thing must strike every mind as singular; 
| Which is, that, while the whites were in every case 
| the assailants, even according to the showing of pre- 
| judiced presses, no arrests are made, except of those 
| who were acting on the defensive; no reward is of- 
| fered, save for one, who attempted to defend his 

house and family against violence. The Mayor and 
Council of Dayton are certainly very just, as well as 
magnanimous men. Why do they not cause the ar- 
rest of the white miscreants who commenced the 
lawless movements ? 

The letter alluded to, states that a majority of the 
‘leading men in the place, particularly in the churches, 

seem disposed to lay the blame on abolitionists! 
| This is just what might have been anticipated. We 
| know something of the character of the church in 
|Dayton. Heaven help it! Its skirts we fear are 
not clear in this matter. A pro-slavery church is 
one of the best nurseries of mobocratic passions. 

Let not our Dayton friends fail in this hour of 
trial. Now is the time to testtheir principles. Let 
them not give back,—no, not fora moment. Every 
right they have hitherto exercised, let them contin- 
ue to exercise with christian boldness. With firm- 
ness, discretion, and a single eye, they may now act 
so as to place their sacred enterprise beyond the 
reach of lawless violence. 

We know something of mobbing in Cincinnati; 
and we are confident that, had we not stood our 
ground unflinchingly, never for a moment abandon- 
ing the exercise of a single one of our rights, there 
; would not have been a free press in Cincinnati to 
jthis day. We repeat, be firm; surrender not one 
| jot or tittle of your rights. Just so soon as the pres- 
ent excitement shall have subsided, appoint a meet- 
ing, invite your lecturer, and then, if necessary, de- 
mand the protection of the Mayor. And this ought 
to be done, if for nothing else, to establish in Day- 
ton, on an impregnable basis, the right of free dis- 
cussion. The whole State demands this at your 
hands; for just so long as-in any place in the State 
of Ohio, men may not assemble without molestation, 
jund speak freely on any subject they please, the 
State is dishonored, its Constitution violated, and a 
corrupting exa:nple set of triumphant disloyalty to 
the laws. 


{> Since the above was written, we have learn- 
ed that the man who killed McCleary has been ar- 
rested, and together with two or three other colored 
men, committed to prison to await his trial. The 
letter containing this information, also furnishes the 
following particulars. 


‘The truth in regard to the stabbing of the white 
man is simply this. A woman of ill fame, almost 
white, came a short timn ago to Dayton, and was liv- 
ing in acolored family in the southeast part of the 
town. Affer the mobites had done throwing stones 
at Dr. Jewett’s house, a number of them, I know not 
how many, went to visit this woman, with no other 
motives than usually actuate such characters in pay- 
ing such visits. The church of the colored people in 
that vicinity, during the Sunday night previous, 
while the congregation was worshipping, had been 
entered by a mob, the people driven out, and the can- 
dies extinguished. It is very reasonable to suppose, 


course after that be prepared to act on the defensive. 
Under such cireumstahees the visit was made. I sup- 
pose they entered the house without trouble ; but soon 
difficulty ensued, and I understand, the first blow was 
given by one of the whites. Chairs were seized, and 
several blows dealt; butan athletic black man, named 
Price, the only armed person in either party, killed 
one man with his dirk,and wounded twomore. The 
third might have been wounded in some other way.” 


We are particular in giving these minute state- 
ments, that it may be seen that abolitionists stand 
free from all blame in the matter, from beginning to 
end. 





Stavery Discussion. The following paragraph 
is from an editorial ariicle in the Cinemnaaii Gazette, 
| referring to a public discussion of ‘ Slavery and the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia, and the 
twenty-first rule of the House of Representatives, 
better known as the Congressional Gag, which was 
to a in Cincinnati, on the evening of the 
5th ult: 


Of that safe temper of mind, and correct public 
sentiment, to which we have on several occasions 
alluded as now existing in this city, a further evi- 
dence is afforded, by the fact that slavery discus- 
sions, hitherto esteemed so offensive here, are now 
held among us without causing any particular re- 
mark, or creating any excitement. People of al 
creeds, and all parties, have become convinced that 
truth stands in no danger from investigation; and 
as a consequence these discussions are attended by 
representatives of all classes of our citizens, and 
conducted with a coolness and a decorum that can 
give offence to no one at all disposed to sift things 
or the right. 


There has been a riot in Philadelphia. The peo- 
| ple wero opposed to the passage of a railroad through 
| Kensington, and drove away the workmen, and took 
|up the rails, and destroyed all the materials which 
\ had been collected. 








| haps Yankees. 


that the colored people of the neighborhood would of 


The Spirit of Liberty in Keutucky. 
The following extracts are froma recent speech 


Sunday, the monthly concert of prayer for the | of Mr. Craddock, in the Legislature of Kentucky : 


I have been surprised to find some gentlemen on 
this floor—ay, and elsewhere, who desire to drive 
from the country, those upon whon rest the hopes 
of those favorable toa continuance of our free in- 
stitutions, to make way for poor, miserable, degrad- 
‘ed and wretched slaves. Educate the hard-hended, 
| stont-hearted yeomanry ; give them a place in our 
jland; fit them for the proper discharge of the duties 
‘of freemen; but do not drive them from amongst us. 


1 one: ° 
| Tie them to us by kind treatment, and we shall need 


| A “1 . 
;nho standing army, for when danger comes nigh 


| your habitation, no matter how far distant they may 
‘be, even though the waters of the ever-sounding 
sea shall lie between you, they'll fly to your rescue ; 
then indeed, they'll owe that true allegiance which 
can never be destroyed. Drive him out; send hin 
forth as an outcast; he has no inducement to love 
his country; he has reason rather to curse than 
bless the land of his nativity! 

Is it not stranve that we see old men—old in 
years, and old in the service of their country, en- 
couraging a course of conduct that must crush the 
poor; that mast forever break the chain between 
the rich and the poor; that must inevitably destroy 
that mutual dependence the one upon the other, so 
essential to the happiness and security of both; a 
course of conduct calculated to alienate forever the 
poor from the rich? To legislate wisely, we must 
legislate for the whole people; not atteinpt to raise 
one party over another. Fill up this land with 
slaves, and the poor man has no place left but the 
grave; that, and that only his asylum; you drive 
him from the land of his fathers, to compel him to 
leave the land where rest the ashes of his venerat- 
ed parent ; he must bid farewell to all the scenes of 
his youth—for what ? to gratify the avarice of afew, 
and to advance their depreciating interest. 

We are told by the Senator fron Fayette, we 
have not understanding enough to know where to 
trade to. He has been in person and surveyed all 
the South; his great railroad was to bring into our 
State millions. What Task, inthe name of God, 
must we bay in Charleston? They make cotton— 
we can’t manufacture. We might bring car loads 
of slaves. Ah! that’s it—poor, degraded, musky 
negroes, looking even worse than a Kentucky far- 
mer’s horses. That’s what the gentleman wants to 
fill up the country with. Tam opposed to this; 
some may call it abolitionisin. Tell it to the yeo- 
manry ; they won't regard naines; no, sir, they'll 
give it the right name. 

But, sir, why shall we not become a manufactur- 
ing people? They say it will bring the Yankees 
amongst us. True, we must have white labor to 
carry on successfully our manufactories, and per- 
I They itis feared will eradicate this 
great blessing—negro slavery! Sir, let us legislate 
like men; notas scheming partizans; let us so act 
as to draw forth the slumbering energies of the peo- 
ple; then, and not till then, will we be a great and 
prosperous people. 

What, sir, is the effect slavery has upon the in- 
terests ofa State, upon the morals of a community ? 
A State, a community, or an individual without 
morals, had better not exist. ‘These were the opin- 
ions of Mr. Jefferson. [Mr. C. here went into an 
able argument upon slavery, its effects upona gov- 
ernment considered in a moral and political point of 
view, expressing himself of opinion that the time 
was coming when the entire slave population shall 
be shipped to their native land; to use the eloquent 
language of Mr. C. ‘carrying with them the gospel 
in one hand and civil liberty in the other.’] He re- 
marked that it was probable he might be branded 
as an abolitionist. For, said he, in these times, no 
man is secure. The Farmerof Ashland, the Breck- 
enridges, the lamented Green, all are denounced 
by the modern pro-slavery men, as abolitionists ! 

Mr. C. here stated that he had given his views in 
his own rough way, and hoped if he had said any 
thing wrong, it would be attributed to the head and 
not tothe heart, for when he was married, he put his 
mark upen his marriage license, and had never 
gone to school a day in his life, and when his son 
who is now a member of the lower House was a 
good sized lad, he was unable to read. 

[I have been told by gentlemen, acquaintances of 
of Mr. Craddock, that although he is now one of 
the first lawyers in the commonwealth, what he says 
of himself is literally true, he is emphatically a self- 
made man. Mr. C, isa genuine Kentucky orator of 
the olden school; his thoughts are bold, manly and 
eloquent, and his language, though he is not a fin- 
ished scholar, is vigorous and impressive. ] 


! 
{ 
} 





From the Northampton Courier. 


The Law Prohibiting Intermarriages Between 
the White and Colored Races. 


It is well known that strong efforts have been 
made during several years past, in our Legislature, 
to procure the repeal of this relic of ignorance and 
prejudice, but without effect. The law is a disgrace 
to our statute-book. The right of adult persons to 
contract marriage with whom they please is inalien- 
able; and the laws against the exercise of this right 
are arbitrary and despotic. So far as the mere col- 
or of the skin is concerned, the choice between the 
white and the colored is a matter of taste. Other 
matters may be questions of religion, morality, educa- 
tion, industrious habits, a good physical constitu- 
tion, agreeable manners, cleanliness of person, form 
ot features, pecuniary considerations, aud the like, 
but color is entirely a matter of taste, or perhaps 
more properly of fancy. The law allows the most 
refined and virtuous lady to marry an ignorant, vul- 
gar, unprincipled white fellow, but not an intelligent, 
industrious and virtuous colored gentleman. It al- 
lows her to marry a drunken white debauchee, who 
will be sure to make her wretched, and in al] proba- 
bility, raise apa family of miserable children for 
the alms-house, and the jails and prisons of the land, 
but it forbids her to associate with a temperate, In- 
dustrious colored person. Can any thing be more 
unjust than the weak and wicked prejudice enter- 
tained and fostered by the laws against the color of 
the skin ? Can any thing be more absurd ? And can 
any thing be more impolitic and foolish? Can any 
thing be more at war with the general character of 
onr popular institutions? Of all distinctions, that 
founded upon the color of the skin is the most at war 
with the institutions of the gospel, the declaration of 
rights, set forth in the Constitution, and the laws of 
God in the government of the world, and the most 
unjust. For other improper distinctions, some ex- 
cuse may be found in physical strength, beauty and 
symmetry of person, education, or reneral intelli- 
gence, or position; but the distinction founded on 
color is as stated above, wholly arbitrary and de- 
spotic. In the catalogue of improper distinctions, it 
| iolds the same place that profane swearing does 
among the catalogue of crimes, being wholly with- 
out excuse, 

Its great evil consists in making a distinction not 
founded on personal worth. The man who imagines 
himself to be better because he is not colored, will 
not be likely to be so moral and upright as he who 
places value rather upon morality, and makes dis- 
tinctions to rest upon personal character. Let these 
laws making distinctions founded upon color, or race, 
be abolished as impracticable, unjust, absurd, and of 
an immoral tendency. Does God make distinctions 
founded on color or nation? Does the gospel? 
Does truth? Away then with prejudice, foolish and 
unchristian, and unphilosophical habits of thinking 
and acting. Let God and Nature be true, and every 
man * sclalialiad 

I deem it proper here to remark that I have not, 
and never had any connexion with abolitionists, as 
such. In taking ground asI do on this question, I 
am not aware of being influenced by any other mo- 
tives than truth and justice. ‘Let there be light, 


and right will follow. 
JEFFERSON. 





| Gafrison. 
ee : a 
; This disorganizer has a wonderful tact atsplit'ing 
|hairs, when it suits his purpose. He forced the 
; Wornan and no-government fantasies into the anti- 
| Slavery ranks, and then gravely strokes his face, puts 
'on asober visage, and says it was none of his do- 
jings; wonders, in feigned astonishment, that any 
| body ean think so, and undertakes by argument as 
| strong as cob-webs, to prove that the question got 
into the society without his aid! So in other things. 
| He mixes all his whims together, puts abolition in 
the centre, so that no body can get at that without 
| taking the whole, and then, if any body complains 
,of his conduct, he wheels round, throws out a volicy 
‘of abuse, a Jash of imalignity equal to the ‘lash to 
| the slave’s back,’ and protests his own innocence. 
|Recently, Rev. Nathaniel Colver wrote to some 
| English correspondents respecting Garrison's con- 
nections with the anti-sabbath, anti-church Conven- 
jtion held in Boston last November, and remarked 
jthat his influence was waning in consequence of it. 
| Garrison, at this, lets out a full fleod of denuncia- 
| tions against Mr. Colver, declaring that he is a hyp- 
jocrite and a villain. Ile protests that his views on 
ithe Sabbath, the Church and the Ministry, had 
| nothing to do with abolition. Well, abstractly they 
jare not abolition, but practically they have a great 
influence over certain minds, in whose conceptions 
(there is nothing perfect but Garrison; and this he 
iknows. ‘l’o say, therefore, that his views on these 
lsubjects have no connection with abolition, when 
he makes that subject the medium through which he 
jtinctures others with his most extravagant nonsense, 
is altogether too fanciful for truth—he asserts his 
anti-slavery sympathies, a pestiferous influence on 
jother things, and is it not wonderful that staid, dis- 
creet, suber, anti-slavery men should wish to shake 
his off from the cause? They think that the free- 
'do:nof the slave purchased at the expense of the 
loverthrow of the Sabbath, and of the sacred institu- 
|tions of our holy religion, would be at too dear a 
| price. — Greenfield Gazette. 





From the Pittsburgh Cliristian Witness. 
Short and Easy Lessons. 


Question. What is the unpardonable sin? 
Answer. ‘To attack and expose the sins of the 
clergy. 
Q. Should we not try them by the Bible stand- 
ard ? 
A. By no 
standard. 
Q. What is the greatest injury to religion ? 
A. To oppose and expose the errors and sins of 
its professors and teachers. 
Q. Is not the peace of the church of infinitely 
/more importance than its purity? 
A. Yes. Hence what a world of mischief reform- 
ers have made in every age. 
Q. Is innovation always wrong ? 
A. Yes. Hence the introduction of the gospel 
was a sore evil. 
Q. What is the true doctrine of consistency ? 
A. ‘Modern’ consistency is to profess to be an 
abolitionist, and at the same time oppose abolition. 
Say that slavery is a dreadful evil, and at the 
same time carefully abstain, and use your most vigo- 
rous exertions to make others abstain, from every 
attempt to destroy it. 
Q. What is the object of the church ? 
A. To prevent the improvement of society, and to 
retard the amelioration of the condition of man. 
Q. What is the object of the ministry ? 
A. To pleasethe people. See Gal. 1: 10. 
Q. What are the best means of overthrowing pop- 
ular vices ? 
A. Letting them all alone. 
Q. Who are the true friends of the Gospel ? 
A. Those who take care not to extend its princi- 
ples and blessings impartially to all men. 
Q. Is God a respecter of persons ? 
A. Yes, he loves the white man, and the rich man, 
and the honorable man, far above the black man, 
and the poor man, and the obscure man—and so 
ought we. 
Q. fs truth mighty, and will it prevail ? 
A. Yes; in respect to every thing but slavery ; 
statistics will overthrow it, 


means. They are themselves the 








Congress--Debates=Wise, Adamse-Duelling. 


Mr. Wise, according to the papers, has been try- 
ing more of his imitations of John Randolph—pre- 
tends to have thrown off all allegiance to party, or 
set up for himself; and to have struck out a new 
course. He is one of those restless aspirants, who 
are dangerous to arepublic, whose motives are sel- 
fish, and need watching. Fortunately for this coun- 
try, we have a watchman there, who will be sure to 
detect and expose the machinations of the unprin- 
cipled. Itseems that in a discussion for laying 
high duties on wines, silks, and articles of luxury, 
Wise had opposed such a measure; and in his er- 
ratic course had denounced the tariff and all such 
ineasures, as Southern nabobs find it fashionable to 
denounce. The tone and manner of Mr. Wise had 
made the impression, that he was to be the leader 
in Congress, of what party we did not learn, but his 
object seemed to be to bring every thing as usual 
to bow to Southern policy. 

Mr. Adams, on the other hand, was very severe 
in his strictures upon Mr. Wise, and in the course 
of his remarks, took notice of the new position as- 
sumed by Mr. W., and observed that if Mr. W. was 
to be the leader, he would not be one of his follow- 
ers. Mr. A. alluded particularly, among other things, 
to the boasting of Mr. W. a short time before, rela- 
ting to the duelling law, that he, W., would pay no 
regard to it whatever, and that the failure of a duel 
between W. C. Johnson and Duncan had been de- 
nounced by W. as the offspring of restraint. This 
called up Mr. W. C. Johnson, who denounced the 
course taken in debate by Mr. A. with great vehe- 
mence. Mr. A., however, continued in the same 
tone of righteous rebuke, and took occasion to re- 
mark that Southern members had been in the habit 
of taking advantage of public sentiment at the 
North against duelling, and browbeating and insult- 
ing Northern members for the purpose of driving 
them from their just rights and lessening their influ- 
ence. Every honest and patriotic man will com- 
mend Mr. A. for this well-timed and well-merited 
rebuke, Southern insolence is proverbial, and has 
been quite too long indulged with impunity. The 
occasion called for public censure; and we rejoice 
that there was one man at the North, who had the 
will and the firmness to administer it. 

Wise evidently felt the force of the rebuke. For- 
saking his usual haughty insolence, and putting on 
the mask of great modesty, he artfully replied ina 
subdued tone of complaint, that age, the former of- 
fices, and the high standing of Mr. A. prevented his 
answering in such a manner as he otherwise should 
have done.—Lynn Record. 

We trust that this appeal of Mr. Adams will be 
cordially sustained by a]l the anti-duelliig States ; 
for unless they do sustain it, they must not expect 
to be faithfully represented in Congress. Men who 
have the most animal courage, a quality which they 
share in common with bull dogs, are not always the 
best qualified for legislators, either intellectually or 
morally. And men thoroughly qualified, and both 
morally and physically brave, may still be too deli- 
cate, too refined, too sensitive in feeling, to encoun- 
ter willingly the brutalities of those whose organi- 
zation iscoarser. Hence if force is to be tolerated 
in legislative bodies, those best qualified by talent, 
knowledge, and feeling combined, to make laws for 
a free, enlightened, civilized people, will yield the 
stage to those of opposite character, and we shall 
back to the barbarisms of the miadle ages. To 
prevent this, public opinion in the anti-duelling 
States must not only sustain the cause, but it must 
brand all who attempt to violate it, or give occasion 
for the violation —Boston Times. 
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From the New-York American. 
Renuwick’s Life of John Jay. 


Tt will not, it is hoped, be thought obtrusive in the | 
son and biographer of Joun Jay, thus publicly to 
expose the gross injustice done to his character, in 
the memoir of his life recently published in the 
137th volume of Harpers’ District School Library. 
If it be important te make the youth of our country 
acquainted with his acts and opinions, it is equally 
important that those acts and opinions be truly and 
not falsely represented, and more especially in re- | 
lation to a subject indissoiubly connected with the | 
rights of humanity, and the destinies of the republic. | 

‘To those who are observant of passing events, it | 
is well known that one of the modes adopted by the | 
people of the South for securing the permanency of | 
slavery, is by appealing to the cupidity of northern 
publishers, to restrain the American press froin giv- 
Ing currency to any description of literature in the 
least degree adverse to hiiman bondage. Various 
instances to this effect might be adduced, but the 
fullowing are sufficient to explain the very peculiar | 
character of Mr. Renwick’s book. 

In 1835,‘ Harper and Brothers’ published the nar- 
rative of two English clergymen who had visited us 
on a deputation to a portion of the American cliurch. 
These intelligent travellers of course noticed, and 
with disapprobation, but in guarded and temperate 
language, ‘the peculiar institution’ of our c:utnry. 
The publication of such a book in New-York, was 
deemed an insult to the South, and a Carolina Jour- 
nal took occasion to tecture the publishers upon 
their true interests, aud it had shortly after the satis- 
faction of parading in its columns the following 
from the *B 


Srothers.,’ 


* To the Editor of the Columbian Telesecpe : 

Sir, we noticed in your paper of the 13th inst., (De- 
ecember 1835,) some remarks apon a book published 
by us, (Read and Matherson’s Narrative,) in which 
you give us a word of caution re specting the publica. 
tion of books containing offensive sentiments aud state- 
ments on the subject of slavery.’ 


They then vo onto declare that they had previ- 
ously ascertained that Messrs, Read and Matherson 
‘were highly esteemed as gentlemen and Christians,’ 
and, therefore, they had not examined their work, 
and aver, ‘We had no suspicion of it whatever. 
You have, no doubt, heard of Mr. Abdy’s book 
which was represented tous as ably written, and 

ble, but told that 


likely to be profitable Iso 
was an abolitionist; and we would have 


we were 


Mr. Abdy 
nothing to do with him? 

The character of the journal to which this humble 
apology was olfered, may be gathered from the fol 
lowing extract from its columns: 


* Let us declare, through the public journals of our 
country, that the question of slaveryJs not, and shall 
not be, open to discussion—that the system is deeply 
rooted among us, and must remain rorever—that the 
very moment any private individual attempts to lee- 


ture us upon its evils and tinmorality, and the neces- 





sity of putting means im Operation to secure us from } 
them, ia the same moment his tongue shall be cut out, 
and cast upon the dung-hitl.’ 


But this amiable gentleman was not the only con- 

fessor of our enterprising publishers. The very next 
year they reprinted an English novel, without know- 
ing that in one of its ¢ hapters were some ‘offensive 
sentiments on the subject of slavery. Again were 
they rebuked, and again did they confess and be- 
wail their involuntary offence in a letter published 
in the Charleston Mercury. 

‘We were, say they, entirely ignorant of the 
fuet that the * Woods and Pields* contained the 
jectionable matter referred to in your letter of the 2d 
inst., until afier the work was published. By this 
time itimust be pretty generally understood in your 
section, as well as elsewhere, that we uniformly de- 


celine publishing works calculated to interfere, in any 
way, With Southern rights and Southern institutions 
Our inverestrs, not less than our opinions, would 
dictate this course, if there were no other less selfish 
considerations Since the receipe of your letter, we 
hare printed an edition of the * Woods and Fields,’ in 
which the offensive matter has been omitted.’ 


But merely to omit offensive matter, would have | 
been negative merit. Hence, it was thought expe- 
dient by the Messrs. Harpers, to publish a volume 
containing a formal vindication of slavery from the 
Scriptures, and abounding with panegyrics on slave- 
holders, and vulgar abuse of abolitionists. 

These are the men who have established a vast 
manufactory of books for the special use of the Com- 
mon School children of the Ueited States—books 
from which, as we have seen, they are pledged to ex- 
clude whatever tay interfere in any way, not only 
with Southern rights, but also with * Southern instt- | 
tutions.” In this manufactory, Mr. James Renwick, | 

| 
| 





Professor of Chemistry in Columbia College, is one 
of the operatives, and to him was assigned the task 
of fabricating a life of Jounx Jay, of course, * suitable | 
for the Southern market.’ | 

Mr. Renwick having no materials for his work, } 
except such as were furnished in the biography of | 
my futher, written by me, and published in 1233 by | 
the Harpers, before the Soutk had acquired the con- 
tro! of their press, asked my assent, which he admits 
in his preface was ‘liberally granted.” In giving 
this assent, I did notat the time recolleet the use 
which would necessarily be made of it. 

At page 140 of his memoir, Mr. R. thus expresses 
himself: 


*We have adverted, on more than one occasion, 
to the exertions of Jay in the cause of abolition 
Eoough has, perhaps, been said, to show the position 
he maintained in’ relation to this question. Yet, so 
much exeitemenut has recently prevailed on this sub- 
jeet, that his course, perhaps, calls for a full explana- 
tion. While Jay, as has been stated, was favorable 
to, and instrumental in obtaining a law for gradual 
emancipation in the State of New-York, it is obvious 
that he was not prepared to go the lengths of the 
modern abolitionists. He did not deny tne abstract 
right of holding slaves, or stigmatise those who did, 
as offenders against the code of morals and religion} 
for he made use of the services of slaves, both receiv- 
ed by ivheritanee, and obtained by purchase. With 
a sourd view of the provisions of the Constitution, 
and of the rights ef the States, bis efforts at emanci- 
pation were limited to the State in which he lived; 
and his very position as an owner of slaves, and a 
sharer in the probable loss by abolition, rendered his 
efforts more disinterested, If he forbore to apply to 
the General Government for the exertion of authority 





which neither by grant ner implicativoa does it pos- 
sess, he equally avoided any attempt at agitation in 
those States where the cendition of society had not} 
prepared them for the measure. [is views, in fine, 
were those of a sound statesman and enlightened po- 
litician, not these ofa fanatic aad disorganizer. 


Had John Jay been represented as an abolition-| 
ist,the Harpers of course would have kad nothing | 
to do with him; but if ke can be made to justify | 
‘the abstract right of helding slaves’—to declare | 
that the federal government is restrained from ex- 
erting any authority in relation to Slavery; and 
lastly, if he can be made to rebuke his son as a ‘ fa- 
natic and disorganizer’ for being an abolitionist, | 
the publishers will, in the language of the trade, | 
have made a good hit, and the boek will sell at the} 
South. Mr. Renwick has a perfeet right to sit ia 
judgment on my father’s conduct and opinions, 
but he has no rigkt to misrepresent them. 

Ilis ‘full explanation’ of my father’s course is 
avowedly given in consequence ef the recent abo- | 
lition excitement, andobviously fer the purpose of} 
contrasting his conduct and opinions with those of | 
* modern abolitionists.” And here let it be observed | 
thatit has not been deemed expedient to suffer Mr. | 
Jay to explain for himself Not one single word, 
written by him on the subject of Slavery, is permit- 
ted to appear in the District School Library. That} 
he ‘was not prepared to go the lengths of the mo- 
dern abolitionists,’ is true enly to a certain extent.— | 
At the time he was in active life, it was the almost} 
universal opinien, in which he concurred, that a 
compulsory immediate emancipation wae too hazard- 
ous to justify the experiment; he therefore advoca- 
ted a compulsory gradual emancipation. Experi- 
ence has since showr that Slavery may be immedi- 
ately abolished without permanent injury to either 
party, and greatly to the eventual benefit of both 
mwasterand slave. On the other paints of the ‘full 
explanation,’ I will give my father the privilege de- 
nied him by Mr R.—of speaking for himself; and I 
will give only so much of his langnage as is con- 
tained in the very book which Mr R. has abridged. 

He did not deny, we are told, ‘the abstract right 
of holding slaves.” In a deed of manumission, 
drawn and signed by himself, he svys:—‘Whereas 
the children of men are by nature equally free, and 
cannot, without injustice, be either reduced to, or 
held in, Slavery” During the Revolutionary war he 
wrote—Till America comes into this measure, 
(gradual emancipation, ) her prayers to heaven for 
liberty witl be impious.’ He drafted and signed a 
petition to the Legislature of New York, beginning, 
4Your memorialists, deeply affected by the situation 
of those who, Free BY TAE Law oF Gop, are held 
in slavery by the laws of this State.’ 

But holding such opinions, how came he to ‘use 
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Mr R. 
strange mistake. If he ever had in his possession 
forone momenta slave received by inheritance, I 
am ignorant of the fact. 

But he made use ‘of the services of slaves obtain- 
ed by purchase? Itdid not suit the purpose of the 
book to include in the ‘full explantion’ Mr Jay’s own 
explanation of this part of his conduct, viz: ‘I pur- 
chase slaves,and manumit them at proper ages,when 
their faithful services shall have afforded ime a rea- 
sonable retribution” Inother words, he purchased 
their freedom, and for the money thus advanced, the 
servant paid lim in labor. In this arrangement of 
course the servant joyfully acquiesced. In the 
whole course of his life, Mr Jay never sold a slave. 
Yet with the knowledge that he manumitted every 
slave he purchased, Mr R. affects to praise his *dis- 
interestedness in promoting abolition at the hazard 
of losing his property! 

We are next taught, that ‘with sound views of the 
constitution and the rights of the States, his efforts 
at emancipation were limited tothe State in which 
he lived? Of course his example condemns every 
abolitionist in the free States. 

At the formation of the New York Manumission 
Society, he was placed at its head and retained 
the situation for five years. One of the first meas- 
ures of the Soeiety was to print an edition of 2,000 | 
copies of an Anti-Slavery tract, dedicated ‘to the 
honorable members of the Continental Congress, | 
and the Society voted that ‘each member of Congress, 
and of the Senate and Assembly of this State, be 
furnished with one of the pamphlets’ To this 
tract was prefixed the constitation of the Society, 
with a certified copy of the vote ordering its dis- 
tribution. The preamble of the Constitution de- 
clared that ‘the benevolent Creator and Father of 
men, having given them allan equal right to life, 
liberty and property, no sovereign power on earth can 
justly deprive them of either, but in conformity 
to impartial government and laws, to which they 
have expressly or tacitly consented? The contents 
of the tract and its distribution to members of Con- 
gress, forin a very awkward commentary on the Pro- 
feszor’s averment thet Mr. Jay limited his efforts at 
emancipation to the State in which he lived. The 
tract combatting the alleged necessity for slaves at 
the South onaccount of the climite, says “There is 
not the least evidence of this, but much to the con- 
rary. Whites are healthy and do the labor in the 
East Indies which blacks do in the West, in the 
same climste. The truth is, most of the whites 
which are born in the Southern Statesare not edu- 
cated to labor, but the greater part of them in idle- 
ness and intemperance, Tho blacks are introduced 
to do the work, and itis thoughta disgrace for a 
white person to get his living by labor. By these 
means the whites in general are vicious and all 
imbibe a hanghty and tyrannical spirit by holding 
somany slaves.” Alas for JohnJay’s sound views 
of the rights of the States! In this ‘incendiary pub- 
lication’ the Society presumed to admonish even the 
clerzy of their duty. ‘Why shouldthe ministers of 
the Gospel hold their peace and not testify against 
this great and public iniquity? (holding slaves.)— 
They are commanded to lift up their voices and 
show the people their sins’ Again: ‘A number of 
churches in New England have purged themselves of 
this iniquity, and determined not to tolerate Slavery. 
Ifall the churches in these United States would 
come into the same measure, and imitate the 
Friends called Quakers in this article, would they 
not act more like Christian Churches than they now 
do” 

So far from confining his efforts to the State in 
which he lived, Mr Jay entered into correspondence 
with an Anti-Slavery Society in England and ano- 
ther in France, and remarked in his letter to the 
former, ‘We will cheerfully co-operate with you in 
endeavoring to procure adyocates for the same 
cause in other countries. 

Before taking leave of the New-York Society, it 
may be interesting to offer the following instances 
of the fanaticism of our forefathers. In 1786, the 
Society offered a gold medal *to the person who 
shall deliver the best oration at the next annual 
commencement of the College in New-York (Pro- 
fessor Renwick’s College,) exposing in the best 
manner the injustice and cruelty of the slave trade, 
and the oppression and impolicy of holding negroes 
in slavery.’ The next year, a competitor for the 
prize appeared, and on motion of the Mayor of the 
city, a committee was appointed to wait on the abo- 
lition student for a copy of his oration. ‘The com- 
mittee consisted of the Mayor, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, and Melanethon Smith. A committee was al- 
so appointed (Mr. Jay being still President) to wait 
onthe printers of newspapers to persuade them ‘to 
refrain from publishing advertisements for the sale 
of slaves, or for runaway slaves. 

To return to Mr. Renwick. He assures us Mr. 
Jay ‘forbore to apply to the general government for 
the exertion of authority, which neither by grant 
nor by implication does it possess.’ Small praise 
this, that Mr. Jay, who, it seems to us, was deemed 
competent for the office of Chief Justice of the U. 
States, forborne to ask Congress to do what he must 
have known it had no right to do! And is this in- 
tended for eulogy 2 By no means: it is only a sort 
of half-concealed, irresponsible charge, that the son 
of Jolin Jay, and those who act with him, are doing 
what his father forebore todo. There is as little 
truth as there is manliness in the insinuation. 

If Mr. R. only wishes to be understood, that Con- 
cress has no power to abolish slavery in the Stales, 
the following extract from an address by the officers 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society in 1835, will! 
show him, that ‘modern abolitionists’ need no con- 
stitutional law from the Chemistry Professor in Co- 
lumbia College. ‘We hold that Congress has no 
more right to abolish slavery in the Southern States, 
than in the French West India Islands. Of course, 
we desire no national legislation on the subject. 

It is true the abolitionists have applied to the 
general government to exert its authority for three 
objects, viz: ; 

‘L. The abolition of slavery in the national Terri- 
tories ; 

2. The suppression of the slave trade between 
the States 3 

3. The exclusion, in future, from the Union, of any 
new slave State. 

Does Mr. R. mean to imply that neither by grant 
nor by implication, has Congress authority to effect 
these objects? If so, he differs from Dasten WEB- 
sTER, Who, on such subjects, is at least of equal 
authoritv with the Professor. Joun Jay, also, ina 
letter which Mr. R. has read, says that slavery ought 
not tobe permitted in any new State; and that the 
atthority of Congress to prohibit the migration and 
importation of slaves in any of the States, does not 
appear to him to be even ‘questionable.’ Did Mr. 
R. mean to contradict these doctrines of Jay and 
Wersrer? If not, what did he mean? 

Mr. Jay’s views were those of an ‘enlightened 
politician.’ Indeed! And does the Professor mean 
to condemn those politicians who measure out po- 
litical rights to our citizens according to the tinc- 
ture of their skin? In his ‘full explanation’ he of 
course avoids the most distant intimation of Mr. 
Jay's views in relation to the rights of colored peo- 
ple. The doctrine of modern abolitionists, which 
more than any other has exposed them to contume- 
ly and violence, is that black men have naturally, 
and ought by law to enjoy, the same rights as white 
men. Mr. R. knew, but conceals the fact, that on 
this point Mr. Jay went the whole length of the ab- 
olitionists of the present day. ‘I wish,’ said he, 
‘to see all unjust and unnecessary discriminations 
every where abolished, and that the time may soon 
come when all our inhabitants of every color and 
denomination shall be free and equal partakers of 
our political liberty.’ In the preamble of the Con- 
stitution of the Society over which he presided, it is 
declared to be the duty of Christians to endeavor 
to enable the slaves ‘to share equal/y with us in our 
civil and religious liberty to which they are by na- 
ture as much entilled as ourselves.” In accordance 
with these views the original Constitution of New- 
York, drafted by him, withheld no politicol rights on 
account of complexion. If, then, Mr. Jay was an 
‘ enlightened politicin, where will Mr. R. find an- 
other holding the same views, unless in the ranks of 
‘modern abolitionists ’? 

It certainly borders on the ridiculons, for the 
Professor, after analyzing my father’s character, and 
submitting it to the various tests in his laboratory, 
gravely to announce to the world, as the result of 
his labors, the important discovery that John Jay 
was nol A FANATIC AND DISORGANIZER’! But it 
should be recollected, that in the dialect of the re- 
gion for which the book is especially intended, he 
who believes it sinful to reduce men, women, and 
children, to beasts of burden, is a fanatic ; and he 
who, by lawful means, would rescue them from their 
degradation, a disorganizer. Had he thought prop- 
erto tell the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, respecting my farher’s course in relation to 
slavery, and had he then ventured to vindicate him 
from the charge of being a fanatic and disorgani- 
zer; we should soon have had a third letter from 
‘Harper & Brothers’ circulating in the Southern 











papers, protesting that before employing Renwick 


fensive matter has been omitted” 

I have no wish to say things unpleasant to Mr. 
R.; and sincerely regret that he has rendered it 
necessary. But I would, indeed, be recreant to 
honor and to daty could I witness the sordid sacri- | 
fice of one of the bightest features of my father’s | 
character on the altar of slavery, and refrain from 
protesting against the obscene rite, because a Pro- 
fessor of Columbia College was the officiating min- 
ister. WILLIAM JAY. 











SPEECH OF THOMAS PAUL, 
A COLORED STUDENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
Delivered before the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, January 2th, 141, im the Representatives’ 
Hail, Boston. 
Mr. Prestpent: 
[ have often asked myself, what posterity would 





think of the strange contest in which the abolition- 
ists are engaged, Here we meet, time after time, 
newspapers are printed and speeches delivered, to 
prove—what? Why, that a man is a man, and that 
he is the only human possessor of himself. But 
these propositions are self-evident; and self-evident 
propositions, we all know, though the most difficuit 
to be proved, are the most easily understood, be- 
cause they need no proof. The mind sees their 
truth intuitively, without the aid of reasoning. The 
attempt to prove them, therefore, would be ‘ridicu- 
lous, were it not for the consideration of the a:mna- 
zing state of delusion and vassalage to which preju- 
dice reduces the mind when unenlightened by rea- 
sou. 


The history of every age shows the truth of this 
assertion. At one time, we see Galileo thrown into 
prison by the Inquisition, because he had made some 
discoveries tending to confirm the Copernican sys- 
tem, and forced to purchase his liberty by retract- 
ing his opinions. Again, before the sacred page 
was punctuated, some of the Alexandrian fathers 
placed a punctuation mark in one of the chapters of 
St. John’s Gospel. Chrysostom, alarmed at this terri- 
ble innovation, denounced it as a heresy ; and Epipha- 
nius declared it blasphemous, and the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. When, therefore, we see the con- 
trol which prejudice, aided by circumstances and en- 
couraged by self-interest, has in dimes past exercised 
over the human mind, and the tenacity with which 
it has held its deluded victims, stopping up the av- 
ennes of improvement, clipping the wings of genius, 
and retarding the progress of truths-when we see 
the minds whose energies have been crippled, and 
whose spheres of action have been curtailed by its 
influence—when we sce the tremendous power 
which reformers have brought to bear against the 
prevailing sins of the ages in which they lived, the 
firm opposition they encountered, and the long and 
arduous struggles which preceded a better state of 
things—we are led, by analogical reasoning, to be- 
lieve, that the contest in which we are engaged is 
not an uanatural one—that it is not so dissimilar in its 
character and measures to others which have been 
carried triumphantly through—that the modern 
champions of treedom do not savor so much of quixo- 
tism as their traducers have represented—and that 
the unfortunate men, whose cause they have espous- 
ed, have as just a claim to humanity as their oppres- 
sora, and like them have been created a little lower 
than the angels. 

In all moral reforms, too, there is a striking simi- 
larity in the various passions, qualities and traits of 
character called forth. The same zeal and boldness 
of the reformer—the same caution, distrust and ti- 
midity of the conservative, wincing at this phrase, 
trembling at that expression, and whining about ul- 
traism—the same headlong fury of the rabble, who, 
for want of something better, would fain 


* Prove their doctrines orthodox 
By mobveratic blows and knocks’— 


the saine rapid speed of truth when once elicited by 
reason and argument—and the same general results. 

How was it five years ago in regard to the ques- 
tion of slavery? A gloom hung over the moral at- 
mosphere, which nothing seemingly could dissipate, 
save a miracle from God himseif. All saw it, but 
no one durst expose his own breast to the pitiless 
peltings of the gathering storm. ‘The pulpit and the 
press, instead of being faithful to their trust, were 
the panders to the general lust. But mind, like 
matter, must have its legitimate scope. How ab- 
surd was the attempt of the ancient king to chain 
the Hellespont! And yet not more so than the at- 
tempt of modern republicans to bridle the human 
mind, There are always some spirits who will re- 
sist such unnatural domination. And such a spirit 
was found in the father of American anti-slavery. 
In that dark hour, he arose to cheer us on our 
gloomy pathway. The shafts of criticism, and sar- 
casin, and denunciation, which rang against his buck- 
ler, told only where he stood up unscathed, in his 
moral and intellectual might, and bearing down all 
opposition. ‘The result is well known, nor does Mr. 
Garaison need any eulogy froin me. 


The task of areformer is far from being an agreea- 
vle one. The hidden springs which are to be touch- 
ed by him, and set into motion, are not discernible 
to common eyes; ard, if they were, few would know 
how to approach or dare to meddle with them. He 
scatters his truths among the body politic, and the 
effect is electrical. He is greeted at once with 
smiles and frowns, with blessing and cursing, with 
eulogy and abuse. Now he is almost stifled with 
the caresses of devoted friends, and anon he is ex- 
posed to the fury of a blood-thirsty mob. But, if it 
is melancholy to see some run mad, we have the 
gratification to behold others restored to their rea- 
son. Much may depend upon accidental circum- 
stances for the success of the reformer, but more de- 
pends upon himself. In him are found the great 
qualities of the head and heart. For the burcen of 
proof is upon him, and he is to answer cavils, refute 
sophistry, and prove his propositidns, while slander- 
ers are crucifying his reputation, and assassins are 
aiming deadly daggers at his heart. Al! moral re- 
formations have been attended with more or less 
persecution; but the American abolitionists stand 
pre-eminently distinguished in this respect. Not 
that those of their ranks, who have been imprisoned 
and murdered, can bear comparison numerically with 
other reformers. But the light of religious tolera- 
tion had not dawned upon the Inquisition; and the 
dogma, that ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL, is a 
newly discovered truth. But the Americans, with 
the moral and intellectual light of the nineteenth 
century, shouid have known better than to shoot 
down a man for his faithful advocacy of those burn- 
ing truths enunciated by their own great apostle of 
democracy. They present the rare spectacle of a 
nation boasting of equal rights, while a large part of 
the population are the most oppressed and degraded 
beings that crawl on the face of the earth, If they 
have fled from the fire of tyranny in the old world, 
it is to light up a still more horrid one in the new, 
whose lurid glare serves only to show more distinct- 
ly the hollow mockery of their hypocritical profes- 
sions. If they have driven the poor Indian, who 
‘sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind, 
from the home of his fathers, itis only to make room 
for the still more imbruted slave, and to introduce a 
civilization which has been a curse to half of man- 
kind. And thus they have become guilty of the 
double atrocity of immolating two races of men up- 
on the bloody altars of their avarice and ambition. 
The red men are fast disappearing from our midst, 
and soon the halloo of their hunters, long since 
heard upon every margin of our lakes and rivers, 
will be succeeded only by the mournful winds as 
they sigh through their forests, and sing their re- 
quiem. But the place of the Indian is being fast 
supplied by that of the slave, upon whose devoted 
head all that can torture the body or enfeeble the 
intellect is pouring out. The wretched alternative 
even of removing to the far west is denied him. The 
wide world, with its joys and sorrows, its pleasures 
and pains, its paths to wealth and poverty, to dis- 
tinction and disgrace, is limited to the plantation on 
which he toils the livelong day. 

But why attempt to portray the atrocities of 
American slavery? The isolated facts of murder 
and violence that, ever and anon, come to our ears, 
are but whispers in that whirlwind that at the 
south. We read of deeds of barbarity, but they 
come mostly from the perpetrators of them, or from 
persons entrusted in stripping them of their terrors. 
If the victi:ns themselves, who have been whipped 
and burnt to death, could break the silence of the 
grave, they ‘could a tale unfold whose lightest 
word would harrow up the soul.’ If the abomina- 
tions of that system could be exposed to the eye, 
well might we thank Heaven that we are removed 
from scenes so petrifying to the moral feelings, and 
that we do not behold a picture too appalling for hu- 
man sight, and too shocking to the sensibilities ot 
our nature. If the monster herself could become 





visible to our natural us well as to our mental sight, 


and stalk into the midst of this assembiy reeking | 


with the tears and blood of her victims, well might 
she exclaim,as she lifted the veil from her horrid 
features, well might she exclaim in the language of 
the veiled prophet of Khorassan— 


‘Here, judge if hell, with all its power to damn, 
Cawnadd one curse to the foul thing Iam.” 


Bat, sir, the great characteristic of American sla- 
very, and that which distinguishes it from al} other 
species of oppression, is that hatred of the free col- 
ored man which makes his condition little superior 
to that of servitude itself. The slave escapes from 
the southern to the northern States, and jast begins 
to congratulate himself upon his good fortune as he 
beholds the same dreaded form, though dressed in 
different habiliments, baffling all his schemes and 
enterprises. Though his flesh is not bared to re- 
ceive the lash, and hiis limbs are unfettered, yet he 
feels his inmmortal mind dragged to the dust by a 
weight far more galling than chains, and more tor- 
turing than fetters. ‘The gates that lead to intem- 

erance, licentiousness and death are unbound, and 
* is permitted to enter them and die; but the road 
tothe hill of science is guarded by a fiend, who 
sits at the entrance, hissing and gnashing his teeth 
upon him. ‘The distant view is all tat blesses his 
longing sight. The fragrance of the enamelled 
fields comes floating to him on every breeze, and he 
has the mortification to behold others plucking the 
flowers, and revelling in the sunny pastures, All 
the motives that excite in the citizen enterprise, vir- 
tue and patriotism, lie dormant in his breast. These 
inestimable qualities are to him mere words ‘full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing ’—the theoretical 
emanations of niinds with whose emotions he knows 
not how to sympathise. As if he was a mere beast, 
his animal powers alone are strengthened and in- 
dulged; but when he has once tasted the proffered 
cup of intemperance, licentiousness and crime, like 
other rational and accountable beings, he becoines 
responsible for his acts, aud dearly pays the penalty 
of violated law. Is it strange, then, that he does 
not stand outin the dignity of his natnre, when so 
many of the attributes of humanity and the springs 
of human action are enfeebled by disease, and pal- 
sied by neglect? Is it strange that he does the 
State so little service, when the doors to honorable 
and profitable occupation are bolted and barred 
against him? Is it strange that, goaded to madness 
by his accumulated wrongs, he sometimes lays aside 
his pacific character, and turns upon his tormeutors 
and rends them? Surely not. His patient endur- 
ance, under such provocations, ought to be a pass- 
port to public favor; and though he seldom indulg- 
es in retaliation, it argues not that he is insensible 
to his degradation, but that he is actuated by a man- 
ly and christian forbearance. 

But it is not the colored man alone, who is to be 
benefitted by the abolition of slavery. Its effects 
will be most salutary upon the white population, 
and particularly upon the slaveholder. 1 speak not 
of the deleterious influence of slavery upon the mor- 
als of the south—that is too well known—but the 
dispositions of the slaveholders are spoiled by it. 
Accustomed to the implicit obedience of their 
slaves, they cannot bear contradiction from freemen ; 
and the signal vengeance which they take upon the 
abolitionists canght within the precincts of their 
States shows how little restraint they exercise over 
their passions. See how they burnt a free man of 
color by aslow fire in St. Louis, merely because, in 
a paroxysm of rage, he stabbed a white man to fu- 
cilitate the escape of a runaway slave! In their 
fiendish exultation, they mocked the dying man’s 
agonies while the hot blood was boiling out of his 
mouth! And because Lovejcy called this a crue! 
act, they destroyed his press; and when he sought 
protection from the laws of a non-slaveholding State, 
they pursued him, and deliberately shot him down, 
to show in what contempt they hold the laws and 
liberties of the free States. And they may tell us 
of their happiness and security, and that the slaves 
do not want their freedom; but we know nothing of 
the hours when they are visited by the most horrible 
spectres that the imagination of a guilty man can 
conjure up. They dare not tell us how, in the si- 
lent hour of midnight, their fitful slumbers are bro- 
ken by the forms of their murdered victims, as they 
glide by their aching vision, and every murmur of 
the wind is the ery of the wronged slave cheering 
on his fellows to revenge and slaughter! 

It is, then, to stay this torrent of vice that is rush- 
ing over us,and threatening to sweep away every 
vestige of that edifice the revolutionary fathers con- 
structed with so much care and art, that we have 
formed the anti-slavery society. It is to lift up our 
perishing countrymen from the horrible state into 
which they are plunged by a despotism unparalleled 
inthe history of nations. It is to give opportunity 
for the developement of the moral and intellectual 
powers of man, to save woman from the bloody lash 
that is raised above her shrinking form, and to re- 
store the babe to its bereaved mother. It is to save 
our churches and ministers from the awful charge 
of fostering and maintaining a sin, against which 
the great Author of our religion has denounced the 
most fearful penalties. It is to wipe a foul blot 
from our country, that her guilty, cowering form 
may stand erect, no longer the butt of merited ridi- 
cule and sarcasm, to save her from the horrors of a 
servile war, and render her more secure against the 
foreign harpies who are ready to pounce upon her. 
And call you this treason? And do the friends of 
the slave deserve hanging forsuch motives and pur- 
poses ? 

Nor need we be despondent. A voice comes on 
every wind of heaven encouraging to us, but full of 
terrible warning to the oppressor. The genius of 
British liberty, with a consciousness of being ever 
foremost in the cause of the slave, shows us the bro- 
ken chains which fell from eight hundred thousand 
human beings, and tells‘us to go and do likewise. 
The voices of our revolutionary fathers, who fought 
long and hard for the freedom of their country, are 
heard repeating the same words that startled their 
armies of yore, ‘Give us liberty, or give us death,’ 
The free Haytien’s voice is heard above the roar of 
the Atlantic, telling us, if we would avoid the hor- 
rors of a servile war, we must let the oppressed go 
free. The ancient as well as modern nations tell 
us of the impossibility of always holding men in 
bondage. Greece, though dead, yet speaketh. 
Though the vile herd have long since mangled her 
carcass, and ‘strewed her ashes on the wind, yet 
stilt her ‘spirit walks abroad, and points to Ther- 
mopyle, and Marathon, and Salamis, as beacon- 
fires to light the oppressed to freedom. 

But, abolition is dying away, cry the assassins of 
Lovejoy, and the incendiaries of Pennsylvania Hall. 
Dying away? As is the torrent, when swollen by 
rains and increased by tributary streams, it sweeps 
on with greater strength against the barriers that 
are opposed to its impetuous course. Dying away ? 
As is the sun, when new risen it ‘looks through the 
horizontal misty air, shorn of its beams,’ but soon to 
dissipate the gloom, and smile unclouded upon the 
glad earth. Dying away? Impossible! Truth 
never dies. Her course is always onward. Though 
obstacles may present themselves before her, she 
rides triumphantly over them; and the more for- 
midable the enemy, the more terrible the encounter, 
andthe more glorious the victory. No—though 
abolition is covered with scars, and bleeds at every 
pore, and has been cften thrown to the ground, yet, 
like the fabled giant, she always wakes with renew- 
ed strength and vigor to the attack; and while her 
infatuated enemies are singing her funeral dirge, 
she will rise before their scared visages,and make 
them cry out with Macbeth— 


. 
‘The times hare been 

That when the brains were oui, the man would die, 

And there anend : but now they rise again 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 

And push us from our stools.’ 


I am aware, sir, that many of the suggestions and 
arguments that have been used this evening, have 
been repeated again and again by others who are 
better able than myself to explain and defend the 
doctrines of the abolitionists. But I plead the ne- 
cessity of the case. New truths, though as clear as 
the light of the sun, must be repeated often, and en- 
forced and illustrated in a thousand different ways. 
But this only shows the difficulty of proving self- 
evident propositions when obscured by prejudice 
and preconceived opinions. Again, the nice dis- 
criminations and hair-splitting distinctions, in which 
this controversy is involved, serve to confuse the 
mind and obscure the truth. Some philosophers 
have attempted to prove the non-existence of the 
world and al] within it. But, if we cannot prove by 
mathematical demonstration the absurdity of this 
theory, we can tell them we feel conscious of our 
own existence, and this is all the refutation such 
rhapsodies deserve’ Some men have also endeay- 
ored to prove the inferiority of one race of men to 
another upon no better grounds than a dissimilarity 
in their outward conformation. But this, ft appre- 
hend, is as difficult a task as the other, and merits 
as little notice—though it is always amusing to see 
the ingenuity of some abstract reasoners. And both 
these theories would be equally amusing, were they 
equally harinless. Suppose we should see a dog, or 


any other quadruped, remarkable for his sagacity, 
and his master, by some unaccountable conceit, 
should come to the conclusion that he belonged to 
the human family, and gravely demand his admis- 
sion to the society of bipeds. Would you not think 
this persona fit subject for the insane hospital, and 
that you would indeed prefer the society of the dog 
to that of such a man, lest he shou! be seized with 
some other hallucination that might perhaps be 
equally amusing, but at the same time a little more 
danzerous to personal safety? I, for one, should 
prefer to keep at a respectful distance trom him. 
And yet there are men, who, with the full knowl- 
edge of the disabilities under which some of their 
fellow creattres labor, because they do not, with a 
supernatural effort, throw off the weight that press- 
es them to the earth, have the impious effrontery to 
insult their Maker by classing them with brutes. 
Yet they are not accounted insane! But where is 
the difference? If you cannot raise mortals to the 
skies, can you drag angels down? Jf you cannot 
metamorphose a brute into a man,can you make a 
mana brute? Why then treat him as such ? 

Let us, then, do justice to an unfortunate people. 
Let the wings of the American eagle be extended 
wider and wider, till they cover the oppressed of 
every clime who seek refuge beneath them, and af- 
ford’ protection and security alike to patrician and 
plebeian, to freeman and slave. Let the efforts of 
our statesmen be directed to the removal of every 
source of discontent from among the people, by ab- 
rogating oppressive and injurious laws, instead of 
seeking offices of preferment and personal aggran- 
dizement. Let our private citizens, instead of suf- 
fering themselves to be hoodwinked and cajoled by 
ambitiou8 demagogues and designing politicians, 
sustain those only by their votes who give proof of 
integrity and disinterested love of liberty. Let us 
all work for the common good, and strive to make 
the government what the great Solon would call 
the most perfeet—where an injury done to one indi- 
vidual is the concern ofall: ‘Then shall vur light 
break forth as the morning, and our health spring 
forth speedily, and peace and happiness bless the 
nation. 





Political Action. 
Ws. Lioyp Garrison: 

In the Liberator of Jan. 8th, you have an editori- 
al upon the subject of a third party, with the reason- 
ing in which I am so little satisfied, that I have de- 
termined also to*shew mine opinion,’ in the hope 
that if I have not arrived at the truth in the matter, 
I may yet do so. 

You are termed a‘ no-government man.’ If by 

this be meant one who condemns all existing human 
governments as wrong, both in theory and practice, 
1am with you; but if it is intended to express, and 
is true, that you believe luman society now or ever 
could exist better without than with a form of gov- 
ernment, we there must differ. So long as the hu- 
man being comes into existence immature, and re- 
quires protection and instruction to enable him to 
become a full man—so long as the human mind is 
subject to disease and decay, which may at any pe- 
riod of life give to the propensities of his nature, 
the control of his moral and intellectual faculties— 
I believe @ government will be necessary among 
men; but at notime dol believe human govern- 
ment may be rightfully instituted, in contravention 
of the laws of God. Its object sheuld be to benefit 
all those subject to it—to effect this benefit, an 
abridgment of personal liberty might at times be ne- 
cessary in certain cases, were the morals of mankind 
ata great advance from their present condition, 
just as the personal liberty of a man with a diseased 
limb is abridged by a surgeon when the natural mo- 
tions of the part interfere with its @ure. Upon the 
principle, that the exercjse of its functions being 
permitted, an eye seriously diseased cannot be cured, 
and therefore a patient thus circumstanced must be 
placed in a situation where the enjoyment of vision 
is impracticable ; so must he whose organ of acqui- 
sitiveness is Giseased, until it refuses obedience to 
his moral sentiments, and renders the man dishonest, 
or a thief, be placed in circumstances where that or- 
gan cannot operate, if it be desired to reform him; 
and so with regard to the diseased action of other 
oigans, leading to crime. Punishment is unjustifia- 
ble; we have no right to inflict it. Reform is ne- 
cessary—it is our duty to attempt it, both in onr- 
selves and our neighbor. Thus I satisfy myself of 
the necessity for human government, and the ob- 
jects for which it should be instituted. Against al] 
existing governments, so far as known to me, it is to 
be objected that they attempt to protect community 
by the punishment instead of reform of criminals, 
and thereby transcend the laws of God. Our own 
is the nearest right in theory, but in theory too, very 
distant from what it should be. Admitting this, we 
still must be satisfied that in practice, it differs as 
much from the theory or principles upon which it is 
founded, as these do froin the right. he question 
then arises, how far we may lawfully and properly, (in 
a moral sense,) aim at accomplishing reform, by at- 
tempting to bring it in practice up to the principles 
laid down by its founders, and granted to be correct 
by those generally who are its subjects, although 
they do not carry them out practically. I am not 
satisfied that we may not with propriety use such op- 
portunities as it affords us of carrying forward the 
work of reform, where it can be done without em- 
ploying the vicious or wicked principles it has incor- 
porated with the innocent or good. Supposing my 
position thus far to be correct, | next desire to de- 
termine whether, in seeking to procure the abolition 
ot slavery in our country, it may not more speedily 
be effected by the formation of a third political par- 
ty than without it. You suppose it cannot—but 
your reasoning upon this subject does not strike my 
mind with the force you employ upon other occa- 
sions. 
One great objection used by many opposed to the 
formation of a third party is, that it will introduce 
among abolitionists the corruptions of the present 
parties, This 1 do not believe. Abolitionists gen- 
erally are not of such corruptible materials; had 
they been, they never would have become abolition- 
ists, but would have stuck by the mass of' pro-sla- 
very feeling and action in the country, and by this 
course have secured the accomplishment of those 
selfish wishes and views, which they must necessa- 
rily abandon all hope of attaining, when they come 
out in favor of so unpopular acause. I think such 
suspicion should come, if at all, from those who have 
charged us with being incendiaries—fanatics who 
would not scruple to urge the slave on to cut his 
master’s throat. 

You object that if moral suasion is not effectual 
in accomplishing our wish, a political party cannot 
be more so, and aver that it is as useless in carrying 
forward our enterprise, as would be a fifth wheel to 
acoach. This you have failed to make apparent to 
me. Ihave no wish to derogate from the value and 
importance of moral suasion in sucha cause: the 
more of it that is used, the faster shall we speed: 
but it does not follow that political action may not 
profitably be added—nor that a union of the two 
are incompatible. There are large numbers in our 
country so deplorably ignorant as to suppose that 
the abolition of slavery would affect them injurious- 
ly ina pecuniary point of view. Hence, though 
‘opposed to slavery in the abstract,’ as they say, they 
are too selfish to aid in obtaining justice for others, 
through fear of pecuniary loss to themselves. The 
arguments and the action ofan anti-s avery political 
party would demonstrate to hosts of these their er- 
ror, and then that seli-interest too,—expediency, the 
Deity they worship, demands a change. Disarmed 
of their prejudices by this means, they would not 
only vote right, but be prepared to receive the truths 
which moral suasion has to offer them. But this is 
notall. Slavery exists only through the will of the 
whole people of the U. S.as a community, express- 
ed by our Constitution, and enforced by the physi- 
cal power of the nation. Itis not the wickedness 
of the hearts of those who buy, sell, and use human 
flesh, which alone establishes and perpetuates it. 
Itis the wickedness of the whole people, who have 
united in governmental institutions, and are pledged 
while adhering to them in their present form, to sus- 
tain the power of these robbers, to plunder their op- 
pressed vassals; for suppose the slaveholder had 
only his own physical power to support his authori- 
ty over 5, 10, 100 slaves, how long would they con- 
tinue in servitude? Not an hour! Here the third 
party possesses an argument of great efficacy, in 
bringing politically to our assistance the large num- 
bers who admit slavery to be wrong, but see no rea- 
son why they should interfere, or how they can in- 
terfere. While we endeavor to convert the slave- 
holder’s heart, let us do what we can to withdraw 
from the sin we condemn, the support which we 
give to it by our political institutions. I believe 

sis can be accomplished” more readily by the for 
mation of a third ig ager party, than by any othe 
instrumentality. It is easier to !ift a part than the 
whole. The appropriate action of an anti-slaver y 
political party would be, in addition to moral sua 
sion, to demonstrate the inexpediency of slavehold- 
ing, even were there no moral question involved. 
Such a party can readily show that the system is 





wrong as a matter of policy, obtaining converts by 
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this means, whom moral suasion alone . 
reach, > 
Again, by the exhibition of the j 
those who profess to believe ti 
American Declaration of Indepe 
practice or uphold in others the Practice ,¢ nh 
mities of American slavery, and hy off a the t 
ent example in itself, a third party, ayo 8 die, 
The teacher of gymnastics does hot pi...” "ek Bp 
which his pepil ts to surmount at ap tue 
the height of bis head ; the muscles ar. — 
to the accomplishment of lesser 0. 
Jearner soon has confidence to atte Sigel 
proposed to him at the outset, would age | S40 
as they actually were, impracticable...) iPPetres | 


Would¢ 
ie 
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have relinquished all hope of progress ;..","° ij a 
So may the third political party offe; -_ = Jean's 
ican people, a measure of reforn in Peet BY 
their professed principles and actyal pow on Nit 
dint of effort bring them to make that Tawlly 3 
higher one may next be proposed, and Bee, { 


progress be onward. Whidly 
The whole system of slavery exjcts « 
ture of law, and that law directly at yo, 
the principles oe which it is founded x? "it 
cal party asks for the abrogation of thie A Pole 
only because it is opposed to the wil} ofc" 
because it operates injuriously upon g)) 9." 
concerned, and is 80 gross a Violation of y 
pies upon which that law is founded, tha: ¢ 
to continue, we have no reason to hone fy... 
uance to ourselves of the benefits intend Ph 
cured by the adoption of this law. |; i wis 
province of a third party, then, to appeal to +. 
fish feelings of individuals, and by this . 
tain the aid of large numbers in’ wy 
support which government gives to the conn...” 
of slavery, who would not be wrought yoo. 
siderations of justice and benevolence eg 
Moral suasionaims to convert the jenn 
slaveholder, and his pro-slavery supporter, ia 
ti-slavery political party bids it God spend - 
tempts meantime to erect out of the pol : 
of both converted and unconverted, a battor., 
to knock down the walis behind which si. 
entrenched. The reason men adhere so ti 
to existing porties is because each belion. at 
policy of his respective party is calculated 
vance his own interests. ‘To ine it seems py” 
to believe that a third party may more readily). 
the mass to act politically aguinst slaye 
ving the incompatibility of its existe; 
interests of individuals, than for moral SUASing 4 
convert it to act from disinterested motives a)... 
The first seems to me to be the work neede! ¢ 
the emancipation ofthe slave—the Jatter rat 
of the master and his abettors. Pa 
[n your editorial which called MY attention » 
thissubject, you say the leaders in this Qu fi 
crusade, when calling conventions,are exrefy! 
strict the terms of their invitation to those ok me 
in favor of a third political party. This nay bet 
so faras I am informed at the East, but tho eh. 
is erroneous as applied to Western abolitioy 
We know no leaders here. A convention v0 
cently assembled at out State capitol to diseyse 
question among others. The call in the Phils, 
thropist which convened this meeting expressly is 
vited those opposed to attend. The first yeas. 
which passed that body was the following ; tiie 
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Resolved, That ail persons who hold to 4) 
trines of immediate emancipation as advocated by gi 
litionists generally are invited to take seats is, 
convention. sri 


Neither is with us any attempt to drag jndiyily. 
als to the polls, whose consciences would not 4 “ 
them to use the elective franchise. Differences! 
opinion exist among us, but no man, (or party y | 
tempts to lord it over the conscience of another - q 
Our convention was a most interesting and 
tant one. Ona test question in reference to ts 
policy of forming a third party, the vote stood Jit 
to 16. Some who will never vote again, as |». 
lieve, for a pro-slavery candidate, are still oppow 
though few in number; and there are few, | thi 
who would not willingly drop the third part 
undoubted assurance could be given that éxisiix 
parties would offer us unexceptionable candidates- 
That demagogues and ambitious men will strive: 
take advantage of the formation of a third purr 
and to pollute it by obtaining the falsification 
principles to secure individual aggrandizemer,! 
believe. This being 
against the use of such means. As well iniv) 
abstain from agitating the anti-slavery question i 
cause men might introduce themselves as lectures 
merely to obtain a pecuniary compensation for te 
services, or to pervert the use of funds intended 
the cause to their own private emolument. Ue 
this subject, itis evident that differences of op: 
exist, and are like!y to continue, among Ament 
abolitionists,—honest differences amony honest: 
who are equally zealous for the attainment of » 
versal liberty to man. Let us pull together we 
we can, and pull amicably when we s D, th 
take hold of the different points which the obs 
to be removed presents to our grasp, ‘T 
cast for ‘the Birney ticket’ is no criterion by wi 
to judge of the strength of the third party in 0: S 
Some to my own knowledge, how many | can 
say, withheld their support from that ticket oi" 
dissatisfaction with his course as a member o! & 
Executive Committee at New York, and dio 
voteat all. Many who voted for the other ca 
dates will never cast a pro-slavery vote agail. 

Yours respectfully, ~ A. BROOKE : 

Oakland, O. Jan. 28, 1841. 
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Hampshire County. No. 2 
Nortuamptoy, Feb. 8,16): i 
Dear Bro. Garrison: 


On the 27th ult. was held the annua! meet 
the Hampshire County Abolition Society. A © 
account of its proceedings may not be uninteres“ 
to your readers, 

The attendance was very small, The Exec" 
Comunittee (who, as you learned from my last 
have been doing little more than retardi 
cause during the past year,) were permitted 9 
without even presenting a report of their (0% 
and some of them were reappointed. 

There were no resolutions respecting ' 
the church, no rebnking of the pro-slavery o"> 
of this County, and no efforts made to ineres ~ 
funds of the Society. The great object of \ 
ciety, as it appeared in the meeting, wos tos)" 
thise with that class of men who have a 
the past year with the pro-slavery parties ani" 
e3; and to denounce those abolitionists," 
yourself, tell the truth plainly. The Society * © 
der the direct influence of the whig party 
Congregational churches; and will not aavel™ 
farther than will secure their approbation. *) 4 
the following resolution was rejected by tf" = 
ness committee, and afterwards by the Socte'y 


‘Resolved, That the base subserviency 0" : 
great political parties in the Union to the sa" 
ests at the south, is disgusting to the pl! 
and patriot, and deserving the unqualified cH" 
tion of every Christian and friend of human te" 
New-England.’ 
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The only objections urged against the 
this resolution were, that the language (O° 7 
harsh, and that it censured our brethren "°° 
longed to those parties. he a 

I ought in justice to say, that a respect’ 
nority opposed the cringing policy | 
Every reader of the L:berator, so far 
quainted, was found inthe minority, (| uw 

So far as new organization symipathises ¥: 
slave, it has my sympathy; but Lam coh. 
say that the new organization of Hampsi"" 
judging from its proceeding for the past}. 
disgrace to the cause of abolition. The". | 
daily coming before me are fast convin'h>"  % 
new organization never wil! do any tung’ og 
up the unholy harmony of the Conte" 
church and clergy. yee™ 

My letter of the 7th of Jan. is making ° 
among certain men in this commun'ty, “0 
may comtinue until the clergymen Ww! | 
cient reverence for God to ‘open thet” ; 
the dumb ’—‘to plead the cause of suck ©" 
pointed unto destruction.’ west a 

The following extract from 4 serene (i 
before the First Church and the Edwer Ret ye 
-Vorthampton, and published by the author 4 
Mitchell, pastor of the Edwards € hurc! ae 
comments, may give you some iced of er 
that abolition is treated by one clergy" th 
Speaking of those who desired lo lecture 108 6 
and other subjects of oppressivi, th? 


autho 
(p. 30,)— 


‘In some instances, they (the le 
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ed to oecupy the Sabbath—often, #" Ae 
monly, on Sabbath evenings. In one OFT” 5 sat 


we have been obliged to suspend ovr om 
meetings for them ; and in other 1 ite 
have done so, if'a good deal of importanl 
suffered to carry the point with es. 
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+. Cooper, of Georgia. ¢ 
Bageneo~ 5 on the subj 
ted by Mu Giddings, of 
The question pending w 
Thompson, of 5. ©. to ame 
lade an appropatation of 
promises made tothe Semi 


"ae Giddings had asserte 
hy public documents, tha 
biefly kept up by the Geo 
n the watch to steal Flori 
Mr. Cooper, in the cours 
hat citizens of Maine h 
ets Evans, denying this 
alling themselves citizen 
mapped negroes in Maine. 
This gave rise to some | 
janations to-day. Mr. Ey 
nof Maine had been gui 
on Georgia—there were 
» one acquainted with the 


t. 

Mr. Cooper also charged 
tolen negroes belonging t 
purpose of emancipating tl 
ruin their masters for their 

Mr. Cooper made many 


Tdings yesterday, similar t 


Dates. The House found t 
ding into a regular abolitio 
Q. Adains was on the wate 
nity to reply. 
| Sete attempts were m 
ange of discussion and p' 
part on the score of irrelev 


B: pd to little. 


Mr. Wise, while Mr. Co 
and said it was evident tha 


ponement—but without its 

Mr. Black, of Georgia, 
ook even a more extensive 
Rayner of N. C., begged h 
many members would be pr 
he South would be abuse 
hat floor. It was plain to ¢ 

f this sortcould be toler 
ected no good purpose by 
ules, 

Still the debate went on, 
ing to break out into a blaz 
hatit was a most importa 

as necessary to show whe 
herefore, if Mr. Black droy 


up. 
Mr. Black was proceedin 
ere treated in the Northe: 
pus laws of the Northern S 
free blacks there were not 
were not elligible to office 
elective franchise, and, in : 
napolog¢ for freedom. E 
arious and continued out 
orth, on the free persons 
ho befriended theim,—tol. 
chool, &c. &c. 
Mr. Wise interposed and 
Southern man, against t 
hat, says he, must South 
North for not placing free 
ith whites ? 

Mr. Black eaid this was | 
ished to show that Northe 
ad enough to do at home, 

their design was to clevate 
quality of civil and soci: 
ace. 

Another Washington cor 

lowing brief account of this 


The house then went int 
nd Mr. Cooper, of Georgi: 


“on the subject of slavery a 
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‘between Mr. Evans and M 


ie difficulty between Mair 
ut of the escape of aslav 
re variously stated, and 
lame rests ; but, in a cont 
ooper is a mere child in t 
_ Mr. C. spoke for two how 
Ir. Black, one of his colle: 
f those frantic declaimers 
Is epithets for wit, indece 
boistrous nonsense, deliver 
of 4 maniac, for impassion 
ing’s speech yesterday, w 
bounding in false represe 
by a particle of good se 
t was wisdom itself comp 
lerdash uttered by Mr. | 
his fist, and turning to Mr. 
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‘Let the member from 
nd avow such sentiments. 
ounty and talk in this stra 
he mercies of Lynch law, 
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Lexington. 


Banker Hili—Coneord—Lexington—ithe waich- 


words of Liberty! the pride and boast of America! 


7) . o . 

They were true to the cause of freedom in the revo- 
Jutionary struggle,—foremost in see hing to rid the 
land from the oppressive rule of the mother country, 


—Sut what or where are they now in our second 


great striggle to obtain just and equal righis for wil 


who dwell onthe American soil? {t is a curious 


and humiliating fact, (and bow will the demon of sla- 


very exalt at the annuuncemeni ) that there 


searcely be found three towns in the Commonwealth 


ean 


of Massachuseits which are so little ubolitionisel, or 
ia witieh so little interest is felt in the emancipation 
‘ 


of our enslaved countrymen, as these! But there is 


E ie : yy | 
another fact, connected with the siaie of things in| 


Lexington, which is equally disgraceful and mon- 


strous It is this: 


tle meeting-house in which the 
ever-to-be lamented Potten ex pected io pre ach, which 
was erected through his indefatigable exertions, and 
which was consecrated to the cause of religion and 
liberty, is bolted and barred as effectually against tre 
anti-slavery enterprise, (and we believe against that 
of temperance also,) as any in Savannah or New-Oc- 


‘ ' 
leans 


The ‘worshippers’ (!) in that house,—ma 
king ive bighest pretensions to christian feedom and 
liberality, be it remembered,—have outhoritatively 
decided that the subject of slavery shall not be dia. 
cussed within its walls! So little genuine respect or 
affection had they for the memory of Dr. Forces, 
that when it was proposed to them that our Unitarian 
brokers, Sameer J. May, should eeliver his admira 
ble Eulogy upon the Life and Character of Dr For- 
LeN in their house, they scornfully refused even to en- 
teriaia the proposition, because Mr. May was on ob- 
olivionist, and they koew that le would do ample jus- 
lice to Lhe anti-slavery seniimeats and lubors of their 
deceased pestor! What degradation of mind! wha: 
tohumaniy of spirit! 


trious dead! 


what rank injustice to che illus- 
ad Dr. Forres 


‘ ! ! j ; 
lived, and hod ihey behaved in this manner toward 


One thing is cerain. 


the great moral enterprises of {he vege, be would soon- 
er have cut off bis right hand, or plucked out his right 


eye, than io have remained with such a people ; aad 


we marvel that any man, who calls bimselfa ebris- 
lian minister, can be found to oceuny the pulpicunder 
P) 


such circumstances—for he wust stead there by svt 


ferance, not as the Lord's freeman, but vs a spiritayl 
slave, to do the bidding and suit the depraved taste of 
toose who have * vo flesh in their obdurate hearts.’ 
Toere are, however, a few choice anti-slovery spir- 
its in Lexington, and the number we bope will in- 
erease Ulla higher and holier enthusiasm ia the cause 
of liberty shall prevail throughout the ploce than that 
which charseterized it in Sine times thai wied men's 


souls, 


We have recently given one lecture in the 


Baptist mecting-bouse tn that town, which has in- 


creased ihe desire among many to hea sall further 


oo the stalayer ‘. 


Dauvers. 


It was our privilege to lecture 


I at Danvers, New 


Miils, on Sabbath evening last, to a densely crowded 
audience, in the Universalist mecting-house—a house, 


tothe praise of its proprietors be it told, that has 


never been shut against the advocacy of the anti-sla- 


very cause, noeteven inthe troublous times of mob- 


ocracy iu ihis Commonwealih, A few vears since, 


ihe Baptist meeciing-house ta thai place could be read- 


ily obtained for this 


purpose ; but its doors are now 


closed by Ue evil spiric of pro-slavery, and Liberiy 


aod Humanity knock at thew in vain for edmittance. 


We understand that this is owing to the bad infla- | 


ence of two or three individuals connected with the 
church or parish, which influence ought to be made 
powerless at once by the free end humare action of 
the members. 


canise ts to open it to slavery 


for there is uo neutral- 
itv in the matter—and is an act alike anti-clristian 
aod anti-republican, 

VF Since the above was in type, we dave receiv- 
ed the following letter from a friend in Danvers, by 
which we are happy to learn that our leeture made a 
favorable impression upon the minds of those who 
listened to it. We pant for the arrival o° that time 
when all the people of Massachusetts shal! proudly 
rally, as one man, under the stainless banner of 
emancipation, and wo longer suffer themselves .o be 
If they 
mean to be freemen, and to have their rights aod lib- 


mode the dopes of southern taskmasters. 


erties protected, and their interests as freemen pro- 
moted, they must make no compromise with slavery, 
which is their deadliest enemy. 

Dasvears, (New Mills.) Feb. 15, 1841. 
Feresp Gaerison: 

[rejoice that vou have beea permitted to deliver to 
the people of this place your very excellent address 
on the subject of slavery; and Iam happy to inform 
you that it met with a most admirable reception. 
Many of those who composed your immense audience 
went away with altogether a better opinion of vour- 
selfthan they had previously entertained. I have 
conversed wiih many of your hearers, who had al- 
wavs been impressed with the idea that you weve an 
infidel, and they seem now to be perfecily satisfied, 
that you are as far from being such, as light is from 
darkness. 

Two iodividuals in pariicular, who have’ made 


themselves very conspicuous in dealing out epithets 


eguinst vour moral character, were very much pleased | 


with your lecture, and they vow bonesily bel’eve Mr. 
Christian. 1 
who hos spoken disvespectfully of your lecture, and 


Garrison is a have seen but one man 
he, by the way, cares but very little about any thing, 
except itis to get money. 

I cannot belp menioniog ove thiog, which shows 
how exceedingly conscientious some folks are at cer- 
tain times. ‘Two pews were pailed or secured, so ihat 
noone should oreupy ihem. She young man who 
secured the pews made this observation : that ¢ Garri- 
s00 Was too immoral! a man io lecture on moral sub- 
jeccs. Now this same person, a few vears ogo, vic- 
laced the chastity of a respectable young lady, in con- 
sequence of which sie became the mother of an ille- 
Brother 





gitimate child observed—if brother 
Garrison has no better opposers than whoremongers 
Bro.ber 
informs me that your lecture bas had an ex- 


cellent effect. 


and adulterers, he has not much to fear. 


A certain map, a member of the Bap- 
iist chaoreb ip this place, (and who has bicherio stood 
aloof from the ami-slavery enterprise,) was so struck 
wiih your reasoning and wich your appearzoce, that 
he has come out a decided abolitionist; and now very 
much regreis that the Bepiist meeting-house was 
closed agviost you. 

You have certaicly lessened much of that bitter 
prejudice, and allayed much of ihat anboly feeling, 
whieh been exercised toward 


has you and ovr 


cause. It must be gratifying to you, and it is no less 
gratifying to us, to know that your labors bere have 
noi been ia vain. 
May the Lo«d bless all your efforts, and susiain you 
in all your undertakings io behalf of the oppressed ! 
Yours fur the slave, 








IP We desire to call attention to the series of so- 
cial anti-slavery meetings that are in course in this 
chy. Sevea have already been held. The next will 
be at the lecture room of the Chavdon-Street Chap 
el, on the 22d. 

These meetings have been deeply interesting, and 


ought to be more numerously anended. 





In Russia, if a carriage is driven over any person 
and hurts him, whatever may be the merits of the 
case, the horses are forfeited to the Crown, and the 
a ifa Russian peasant, is sentenced to be a sol- 

ier. 





To close any house io the anti-slavery 


THE LITI 


Essex County Convention. | 


Verily, anoiber Anti-Slavery Convention isto be; 


held at Georgetown, the theaire of many a hard, yet 
suceessful batile for Liberty and Truth—wie site of | 
the second anti-slavery fortress in Ure county, and 

, from its high tower the flag of Liberty has proudly 
| Weved fron the first commencement ofsbe war. Abe | 
| olitionists of « Old Essex ’—ihe not’e remnant of the 

old orgenizatioa, tried and true—all hail! 
you by the strong ties that bind the hearts of friends, 


} We extend to you the hand of fellowship, and bid} 


Bound to 





j 
{ 
; 
i 


you @ cordial welcome. ‘The time, the circumstan- 


| 
ces, aod the place, too, will all conspire to make it 


oae of 


uncommon interest. Let there be stroeg del- 


| 
‘ene . ' . 
| Carttons. Quesiions, vital to the interests and integ- 
| tity of your holy enterprise, are crowding themselves 
{upon your consideraiion. Buiit is evough that three 
millions of your coustrymen are in chains; and it 
may be,afier all your fabor and sacrifice, you will 
It moy be thei the 


wheels of reformation will be found too tardy, aod 


fail of be i 
hal of sccomplisuiag your object. 


Cod, teking the work into his own bands, will strike 
| down the fell monster at a single blow ; yet you owe 
| ii 10 yourselves, to your country, to che enslaved, and 

to God, .o do what you may. Por my seti, L do not 
expect che emancipation of the slave will ever be ei 

veeved by moral means. I have long doubted wheth- 
| er ihere were virtue enough in the people to carry on 
ja like vefurmaioa to its complete consummation ; 
still, it is our duty and our privilege to rally around 
the siandard of truth and justive, so nobly reared tu 
warp the slaveholder of bis guilt, and the oation of 
its dauger, and chear our owa garments from the 
blood of souls. But, come emancipation io whatever 


wey it may,come ii must. Slavery must be done 


away. A system so dark and foul cannot long con- 
tinue. The decree has gone forih, end cannot be an- 
nulled. How long, I ask, will God continue to cre- 


aie immortal beings, crowning them with majesty in 
his own dominion, stamping upon them ihe impress 
of Deity, and suffer man, the moment he bes com- 
Tie 


Yes, liberty will soon be proclaimed ! 


pleted his work, io transform them into things ? 
idea is absurd. 
The prison-doo.s will soon be opened—the captive 
will soon go fiee. Alibough clouds, awfully por- 
tentous, seem at present to bang around our horizon, 
the dawn of a brighter day is athaud; but f welcome 
the convulsion that shall sweep she heaveas, and ush- 
eritin. Ouce more I say, let there be a mighty a 
universal rallying onthe 25th. Farmers, mechanics, 
tradesmen, come irom «he woodland, the workshop, 
and the counting-room. Come from every town and 
village. Come, not by scores, bat by hundreds, and 
show to our opponents that abolitionism is indeed go- 
ing dowo—down easi—down wesi—dowa every 
wheie joio the brevsis and consciences of the people. 
Ataneee 


Ceorgoiown, Jan. 15, 1841. 





Nathaniel Colver. 

We bear fiom all quarters that tbe defamatory let- 
ters which were sencto Joseph Sturge, of England, 
by this individual, excite unmingled disgust, if notin 
all cases absolute ainvzement, wherever the extraces 


from ihem bave been rend. Ti is a dec!aration of ho- 





ly writ, that the cuaning shall be caught in their own 
crafliness, and the counsel of the froward carried head- 
long; and we have nevee seea it more siriking!ly con- 
| fiemed than in the present insiance. The following 


exiract of a lecter from ao active and influential abo- 








litionisi in western New-York shows how Mr. Col- | 


countey. The wriier speaks in severe terms of our 


ver's condvc: is viewed by some in that section of the 
| ; 
| SY ce 

transattantic friends, who con allow themselves to be 
pam by Mr. C’s misrepresentations. We trusi they 
j will all get their eves open in due sersoo. 
My pean Gaertsos: 

How rages the battle with you in Massachusetts ? 
| Ave you sirong of heart? Amid all your trials, I 
hope vour heart does not falter, vor your faith grow 
dim. It is true now, as in the days of the Saviour, 
ihat he that ‘liveth godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 


j Persecution. There seems to 


even in our day. 


be no doubt about it, 
Men will shrink from living as they 
but he 
that takes up his cross, and follows Jesus, deiermined 


ought, avd, coasequently, shun reproach ; 


to be his disciple ai all hazards, will find himsel? sar- 
rounded by influences not altogether ihe most holy or 
loving. 

Thad prided myself that I could read human ehar- 
acter preity well; but I have yielded the point since 
I am now convinced that 
To be sure, I 
did not doubt the virulence of your enemies, nor 


the Colver developement. 


| 1 wasan ignoramus, insteed of a sage. 


their skill in affixing it to the shaft they designed to 
shoot. I had long ago made up my mind in respect 
to Mr. Colvee. 
looked upon bim, as aman not any too scrupulous in 


I Jooked upon him as you bad long 


the use of means io accomplish ihe overthrow of any 
one that crossed his path, or who, in his estimation, 
served asan obstacle to his progress; but I did not 
suppose that he would be guilty of wholesale false- 
bood to arcomplish his ends. Truth has a substan- 
tial ex:sience, and men,as a general thing, when 
they conclude to dispense with the substance, caleu- 
late upon keeping the shadow for their convenience. 
A man muse be but litthe above stultification who 
} acts as Me. Colver has done. He has so fur leaped 
beyond her constitutional boundary, her orbit by and 
in which she moves, ibat his statements will return 
vpon his own head. It must be so, or else the ‘dear 
British Sach 
movements will open the eyes of your former friends 


public’ are a * Bull'-nee'ed set. 
‘asveriban any thing else. 

My soul is moved to a high pitch of indignation at 
the base stabs apoa your character, and at the idioev 
of a public, calling iiself ‘intelligent and refined,’ 
that could work itself to that piteh of ereduliiy ne- 
cessary to the eniertuinment of such Munchausen 
siories. I would not give a copper for your ¢ British 
that emertain 
wicked stuffs Coiver has doled out for the gratifica- 


public,’ ean such nonsensical and 


No! Tam ashamed of 
every fricad you have in England. 


tion of their taste for gossip. 
Are your friends 
to be thrown into spasms every time a mail ploughs 
the Atlantic, because some jesuit of a priest chooses 
to charge you with being an infidel? If so, let them 
| go—your enemies can make capital out of such 
| friendship. I would I stood before a British audi- 
| ence, with a chance to expose all ihis falsehood and 


‘foggery.’ 








Letter of Gerrit Smith. 

We intended to accompany the letter of Mr. Smith 
addressed to theeditor of the Friend of Man, (see 
first page,) with some commeais of ovr owa, bui are 
hurried off io atiend sundry meeiings ia a distant 
part ofthe State. The spirit ofthe letter is excellent, 
hat it seems to us that the reasonipgis loose and in- 
consistent, and that the proposition for a reconcilia- 
toa of the friends of tie old and new organizations 
is not any more feasible, wiih the present views of 
the anti-slavery platform eaiertained by boih parties, 


- 


) than the amalgamation of fire and gunpowder. 





A Funny Affair! 

In a recent debate in the Mouse of Representatives, 
(Congress,) Mr. Black of Georgia, with clenched fist, 
and fece inflamed, threatened Mr. Giddings of Ohio 
with the mercies of Lynch law, if be would show 
himself in Georgia! It is said that the House re- 
sounded with roars of laughter at this ebollition of 
malignant fury. 
ora laugh might be tolerated; but when such lan- 
guage is utiered, not sportively but in earnest, on the 
floor of Congress, by a member from Georgia, in con- 
nection with the subject of slavery, it means all that it 
says, and there is no bluster about it. The House 
should have listened to it with indignation and hor- 
ror. But they seem to regard it as a very funny af- 
fair that no man may exercise freedom of thought and 
speech at the South,in opposition to slavery, except 
at the peril of being !ynched instanter! 


Under other circumstances, a smile 














ERATOR. 
Letter of Jude Jay. 

The Letter of Judge Jay, whieh we have inserted 
in the pre ceding page, isa nobly indignant and elo- 
quent vindication of the anti-slavery character of his 
venerated father, and is deserving of the highest com- 
mendation. How indk seribably mean and despicable 


The ed- 


itor ofthe American jusity remarks, that, to propitiate 


appears the conduct of Professor Renwick ! 


the living, nay, wore, to render pleceble the fell 
spirit of slavery, the truth of hisiory, and the beauty, 
seier of Joun Jay, is 
to be sacrificed. * Of the parttaken in this immola- 





purity and unity of such a cl 


tion by Professor Renwick, we do not permit our- 
selves to speak. The indignant feelings ofa soo de- 
fending an honored father’s name, forbid any inter- 


position on our part,’ 





From ile Advocoste of Freedom. 
The Annual Meeting of the Maine A. S. Socie- 
Ve 

This occasion, which was looked forward to with 
so much interest, is now passed. It exceeded the 
anticipations of most, both in number and interest. It 
is believed to have been the largest anti-slavery 
meeting ever held in the State, and probably more 
delegates, and from a larger number of towns, were 
together than ever before. The harmony of the 
meeting was delightful, its high moral bearing enno- 
bling, and its firmness in defence of truth encoura- 
zing. It was good to see the friends of the slave 
come up from the conflicts, and difficulties, and mis- 
takes of the last year, prepared to cast the mantie of 
charity over the past, and seek for the path of duty 
in the future. 

The political question, as was expected, was the 
one of leading interest. The discussion on it was 
manly and courteous, and resulted in the entire tri- 
umph of truth. The great moral principles for which 
we have been contending were settled inmoveably 
in the minds of all present, so far as we know, viz. 
that it is a sin against God, our country and the slave, 
to give our political power to slavery. 

The Annual Report was a long and very able ar- 
ticle, and much discussion was had on the question 
of its acceptance, because it favored independent 
nominations—the propriety of which the Society, as 
such, did not wish to decide; and although it is 
probable a large proportion of the members were in 
favor of sach a measure, yet it was believed best to 
leave it to be decided and carried into execution in 
a conventional capacity. ‘This leaves all, of what- 
ever views on this subject, vigorously to prosecute 
the objects of the Society without the least embar- 
rassment with this question. 

The Society is considered as standing upon the 
same ground on this subject as that on which it stood 
Jast year. Itasserts the duty of voting for the slave, 
but leaves the manner of doing it to be settled else- 
where. On this ground all true abolitionists, it 
would seem, might harmonize, and we have no doubt 
they will. 

On the question of our foreign relation, it was 
undoubtedly the very general wish to become aux- 
liary to the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, but out of respect to the feelings of sever- 
al individuals, it was unanimously agreed to remain 
independent the present year. 





From the Peansylvania Freeman, 
Massachusetts Annual Meeting. 


The old pioneer Society held its ninth annual meet- 
ing 6a the 27th and 28th ult., at the Marlboro’ Chapel 
in Boston. The last Liberator gives the details of its 
proceedings, and copious extracts from the Report of 
the Managers. As was to be aniicipated, it appears 
to have been a highly interesting meeting; and its 
resolutions, and the whole tenor of its proceedings, 
speak in the clear and fearless and uncompromising 
tones whieh we expect from the tried and true-hearted 
veterans who rally around the jirst standard of imme- 
diate emancipation ever planted in full view of this 
slavery-cherishing nation. 


* Old Massachusetts yet 
Retains ber eurliest fires,’ 


nor are they likely to go ont while that faithful band 
survives, which is pow watching and feeding them. 
Nearly four hundred names are recorded on the still 
imperfect roll of the meeting, nor need we add that 
among them are some of those most prominent on the 
list of American abolitionism. Garrison was there, 
and Francis Jackson, and May, and Loring, and Sew- 
all, and Quiney; and there was ‘ Father Sprague ’ 
with vouthful feelings still warm under the gray 
locks of age, und ardent zeal tempered and guided, 
but not quenched by the cool wisdom of years; and 
Abby Kelley was there; the Westons and Chace, 
and the bold * Reformers,’ Wall and Bassett; and 
there was young Paul, dark-hued, but endowed with 
mental and moral qualities that ‘give the world as- 
surance of aman '—new as yet to public activity, but 
no vovice in the cause; and with these, numbers 
more, no less worthy to receive the blessings of them 
that are ready to perish. 





Fiom the same. 


Seventh Annual Meeiing of the Vermont A. '! 


S. Society. 

This meeting was held ai Brandon on the 13th and 
M4ih ult. 

The attendance was much larger thaa had been ex- 
pected ; indeed, considering the state of the roads and 
bridges so soon after the sweeping flood of the pre- 
ceding week, ii was very large. From points: near 
and remote—up from the deluged vallies, and down 
from torrent-plonghed mountains ; through mud and 
half-melted snow-drifis and inundated and deep-gul- 
lied roads; on wheels and on runners and on foot, 
came in the friends of the slave, and the gathering 
which they formed was cheering to behold. They 
held three sessions on the 13th, and on the 14th only 
two, owing to the fact, that the deep interest felt in 
the discussion which was going on, prevented any ad- 
jourament for dinner, and carried on the session so 
near to sunset that aa hour's intermission brought us 
to the evening. 





Capital Ponishment. 
EXTRACT FROM DR. ELKINTON’S LECTURE. 

‘It appears to me to be a monstrous stretch of hu- 
man power on the one hand. and an evidence of our 
imbecility on the other, to destroy life as is now the 
fashion, within the walls of a prison, where no effect 
is anticipated from the dreadful example on others. 
While, however, [ hail this change in our laws as 
one step towards the total abolition of capital punish- 
ment, is it not, abstractly considered, essentially a 
vindictive act, an act of personal revenge on the 
criminal? ‘It ishard, my lord, that I should die for 
stealing a horse,’ said a criminal] in England to one 
of his Judges. ‘ Youdo not die for stealing a horse, 
but it isto prevent others from stealing them, was the 
answer. It was the example on others that justified 
death for stealing, by the English laws. If, then, 
there is no benefit to be derived from its example 
upon others, what is private hanging but persona! re- 
venge—deliberate, voluntary, wiful murder? It is 
impossible, by reasoning or philosophy, to make it 
any thing else. Or, is it not an implied evidence of 
our imbecility, that we cannot find out to cantrive 
any other way of restraining a culprit within proper 
bounds; of depriving him of his liberty in such a 
secure position, where he will not only be safe from 
committing further depiedations on society, but 
where he will have every inducement to grow bet- 
ter, ana but little temptation to grow worse—where 
thought and reflection will meal ane his mind, and 
prepare it for solemn impressions, aad for moral and 
religious instruction,’ 





Carita. Punisument is undergoing its annual 
discussion in our legislature, and will sooner or later 
have to yieldto imvrisonment for life. Weare fully 
convinced, after long deliberation, that capital pun- 
ishment is impolitic, and in the present state of pub- 
lic sentiment, impracticable. It is already impossi- 
bie, in many cases, to get a jury to convict, where 
death is the punishment; but in which conviction 
could be readily obtained, if the punishment were 
imprisonment for life. A law to be useful must be 
practicable.— Lynn Record. 

_Horrisie. The ball last night, at the St. Den- 
nis Street Assembly Room, had just terminated, 
when a most bloody scene took place. Mr. Jean 
Baptiste Faure wasoo his way home from the ball, 
whica was given under his superintendence, when 
he was attacked with a cowhide by one Samuel P. 
Sackett. Mr. Faure took shelter inan office under 
the ball-room, whither he was followed by Sackett, 
who again attacked him, and inflicted several wounds 
with a dirk upon his breast and head, of which he 
died in a few minutes. It is not known that the 
slightest provocatisn had been given by the de- 
ceased. Sacket fled almost immediately, and has 
not yet been taken. 

The Sheriff offers a reward of $1,000 for the ap- 
prehension of Sackett.—.Vatchitoches Herald, Jan 





Hono. co, Sept. 26. 

The U.S, schooner Flying-fish, G. Sinclair, com- 
mender, arrived on Saturday last, 35 days from the 
Fijii Islands, amongst which the squadron have 
been cruising for the last three months. The re- 
mainder of the squadron sailed four days before her, 
for this place, and may be hourly expected. Captain 
Sinclair informs us of the distressing intelligence of 
the murder of Lieut. J. A. Underwood, and Midship- 
man Wilkes Henry, a nephew of Capt. Wilkes, in a 
most treacherous manner, by the natives of Malolo, 
one of ihe Fijii group. These unfortunate officers 
baving gone ashore with buta few men, were at- 
tacked and killed almost instantly, but not until they 
had shot four of their assailants, who were the very 
men that buta few minutes before they had em- 
ployed in tracking boats over the reef. The men 
with them were wounded, but escaped. 

The squadron’s boats being near, immediately 
pulled in and commenced a well-directed fire upon 
the savages, under cover of which Lieut. Alden 
and brought off the bodies, which were entirely 
stript. Had not the natives been fully occupied in 
carrying off their own dead, their bodies would have 
been taken away and devoured. This occurred on 
the 25th of July. Capt. W. immediately made pre- 
parations for attacking their town and fort, which 
the savages considered impregnable. The seamen 
were landed, and a fire was opened upon it, but with- 
out much effect, until a rocket, or ‘ flying spirit, as 
they called it, set fire to their town and created great 
consternation. It was finally carried by assault.— 
The natives fought well, and even stood a charge of 
bayonet, but were finally beaten at all points, seven- 
ty or more killed, the fort and town burnt, their plan- 
tations destroyed, and the island laid waste. The 
natives of these islands have always been noted for 
their ferocity and treachery, and cannibalism, cha- 
racteristics which it seems they fully retain. 

Gen. Harrison. The President elect arrived at 
Baltimore on Saturday last and has been received on 
the whole route from Cincinnati, with unanimous 
testimonials of respect. Along the Ohio thousands 
turned out to welcome and cheer him, and flags and 
banners were displayed from every village on the pas- 
sage. Upwards of forty thousand people assembled 
on the banks of the riverat Pittsburg when he ar- 
rived there, and the next day he met the citizens at 
Concert Halli, where he replied to addresses 3000 
ladies paid their respects to the old hero, whom he 
metatthe Hall and among them alady with whom 
he had exehanged a lock of hair in 1794.) At Brown- 
ville, where he arrived at 11 o'clack at night he was 
met by 2000 of the citizens. He was enthusiastically 
received by the Pennsylvanians. At Uniontown 
1500 old soldiers met him, and the greeting was most 
cordial. Here, asin other places, he addressed the 
multitude in appropriate remarks At Baltimore and 
Washihgton he was received with great demonstra- 
tions of yoy. 





Painful Report. We find the following paragraph 
iv the St. Louis New Era, of ihe 28th ult. 

A report was in circulation yesterday, brought by 
a traveller, of a tragical ocourrence at Litte Rock, 
Arkansas, which we hope may prove erroneous. It 
is siated that in a rencontre between Wharton, and 
Elias Rector, and C. F. M. Noland, the latter was 
killed, and under circumstances of aggravation which 
ereated much feeling against the surviving parties 
Mr. Noland has been a conspicuous member of the 
whig party, and was universally respected as a high- 
toned, hoaorable gentleman. ‘The Messrs. Rectors 
were conspicuous members of the Van Buren party, 
filling offices of trust under the Government, and ex- 
ercising much influence in the State. We still hope 
there may be some mistake about it, 








has retired to Newburg, Vt.; where he wishes all 
newspapers and letters intended for him, directed. 





| There have been two thousand six hundred and 
| eighty-eight applicants for the benefit of the insolvent 
| laws in Baltimore within the last four years, making 
| an average of 672 per year! 
| 


A boy wos so squeezed by the crowd at the Phila- 
delphia Bank on Friday, that his life is in danger. 
Tea rom London. The Sampson, from London, 


fea. 








DIED—In this city, on Thursday, Feb. 11, of eon- 
sumption, Catherine, wife of Simpson H. Lewis, aged 
Yu years. 

Farewell, worthy and dear friend! for thou hast 
gone to that celestial city, from whence no traveller 
has yet returned. Deeply we feel thy loss, but yet 
we mourn thee not; fur blessed are the dead that die 
inthe Lord,’ Possessing that faith in the Lord Jesus 
Clirist —that true and undefiled religion, that fadeth 
not away, ard leaves nota vestige of doubt remain- 


joy, Where sorrow shall not meet thy eye, nor afflic- 
tion ever enter. Peace and happiness attend thee, and 
j angels lead thy way! ‘Thou was amiable in disposi- 
| tion, affectionate in friendship, and an ornament in 
the society of Christians ; but, as the flower fadeth, 
and withereth away by the winter’s blast, so wasted 
away thy life, by the lingering blight of disease, to 
iis mother eacih; and as pain racked thy form, not a 
murmur escaped thy lips, but patiently awaited thy 
Master's call, bade adieu to all around thee, weleomed 
death, and crossed over safe to that happy shore, and 
thy good works shall follow thee. Alihough gone, 
yet ever shall thy memory rest with us wha hope to 
meet thee in the paradise of God, 





Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
Where the weary are ai rest, 
Where the goud repose in quiet 
With the faithful, ever blest. 


NOTICES. 
ESSEX COUNTY A. 8. SOCIETY. 

A QUARTERLY MEETING of the Essex County 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held at GEGRGE- 
TOWN, oa Thursday the 2th inst. at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. in ihe Baptist meeting-house. 

Let the friends of freedom, ONE AND ALL, rally 
as in times of old. 

W. L. Garrison, and other advocates of the cause 
may be expected to be present. 


JAMES D. BLACK, Rec. Sec. 
Danvers, Fob. 8, 1841. 


N. P. F. 











ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION IN ROCKING- 
HAM COUNTY. 

The friends of humanity in the county of Rocking- 
ham are earnestly solicited to meet in Convention, at 
Exeter, atsuch place as may be hereafter provided, 
on Wednesday the 24th imst., at 10 o'clock in the 
forenoon. It is of the utmost importance that there 
should be a full and prompt aitendance. The cause 
of abolition in this state is assuming an attitude the 
most interesting and magnificent = The array of in- 
fluences that have been brought to bear agvinst it 
| have only shown more clearly its mighty power, and 
thus the counsels of the wicked are brought to 
nought. The iniquity ofa pro-slavery ministry that 
fled for shelter from the vigorous attacks of truth, be- 
hind the covert of New Organization, is beginning to 
be revealed. 

Let there be, then, arallying at Exeter of the tried 
and true spirits, and ofthose who mean to be such, 
from every partofthe county. H.C. Wright will be 
there, and Rogers toc, if health and other circumstan- 
ces will possibly admit. The intention is, to make 
this one of the most important meetings ever held in 
New-Hampshire. The few bold : a! devoted friends 
of the cause in Exeter, willdo their utmost to make 
such arrangements as will ensure comfortable accom- 
modations to all who attend. The Convention will 
probably be continued two days. Let the result be 
such as will send joy to the desponding heart of the 
slave. PARKER PILLSBURY, 

Gen. Agent of N. H. A. 8. Society: 

Concord, Feb. 6, 1841. 





STATE LIBERTY CONVENTION. 
This important meeting, to pominate State officers, 
a Central Committee, Delegates tu the National Con- 
vention to nominate candidites for the Presidency and 
Vice Presidency, to issue a declaration of principles, 
and take necessary measures to promote the canse in 
this State, will be keld in Boston, Feb. 24th, Wed- 
desday, atten o'clock, A. M.,and will continue two 
days and evenings. A preliminary meeting of delegates 
willbe held in the Reading Room, 32 Washington 
street, at 7 o'clock, Tuesday evening. ‘The friends 
of impartial hberty in every town in the State, are in- 
vited to send all persons as delegates who will pledge 
themselves to attend. It is desirable to have a great 
meeting. We already hear of the appointment of nu- 
merous delegates, in different pats ofthe State. Let 
the 1600 voters for liberty last November be repre- 
sented by at least 500 “delegates. Let those who 
promised to go with us ‘alter election,” be true to 
their pledges, and come. Letall who are not willing 
to sacrifice the State to party any longer—come. It 
is expected thatable men from other Siates will be 
present, but we want a Massacuusetrs Coxvention. 
Delegates will call and register: their names at 32 
Washington street, 3d story, where ihe place of meet- 
ing, (probably the Marlboro’ chapel) will be made 
known. 
In behalf of the Committee, 
SAMUEL E. SEWALL, Chairman. ¢ 
Beston, Jan. 26, 1841. : 





Orange Scoit has been compelled from ill health, to | 
leave his pastoral charge in the city of Lowell, and | 


bas on board one thousand and ninety-two chests of 


ing—thy spirit has winged its way to the paradise of 


| 
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Anti-Slavery Convention for Eastern Connec- 
ticnt. 

The Executive Committee of the Wingham Coun- 
ty Anti-Slavery Society, on mature deliberation, and 
consultation with other true friends of the cause, have 
resolved to invite the abolitionists of that part of the 
State lying east of Connecticut river, without distine- 
tion of sect} party or sex, to assemble in Convention 
at Willimantic on the third and fourth of March next, 
for mutual interchange of opinions relative to the as- 
pects of the anti-slavery eause, and the measures ne- 
cessary for its advancement at the present crisis. 
The undersigned have been appointed to prepare and 
issue, in behalf of the committee, a call for this por- 
pose. 

To all true friends of our enterprise, then, within 
the above preseribed limits, we send the invitation ; 
eurnestly requesting them to come up to our solemn 
gathering, with minds intenton the great work before 
us, and hearts resolved for its prosecution by such 
means as their united wisdom may suggest. 

We need not particularly allude, brethren and sisters, 
to the peculiar circumstances which render this a 
time of trial to our principles,—of peril to our cause. 
We need not enumerate the peculiar obstacles which 
the current of events has, within the past year or two, 
east upon our path, nor urge on you the importance 
of putting forth well-devised and vigorous efiorts for 
their removal. With these circumstances you are fa- 
miliar; of the urgency of the demand for prudent and 
Come 


up, then,one and all,—leaving awhile the various 


energetic action, you cannot be insensible. 


employments in which your well remunerated toil is 
providing you with the comforts and conveniences of 
lite, to devote a brief portion of your time to the form- 
ing of such plans as, faithfully executed, shall give 
remuneration to the now unpaid labor, and life's com- 
forts and conveniences to the millions now destitute 
ofibem. 

Come up, and give us the benefit of your counsels, 
your words of cheer, your pledges of active exertion. 
Let no light occasion deter any one from attending 
the convention, attending early, and attending to the 
end, 

Never has our enterprise more loudly demanded of 
us enlightened zeal, activity and selfdenying devo- 
tion to its interests, than at the present moment. 
Fail not, we entreat you, fail not to prove yourselves 
equal to the emergency. Show to those enemies, 
who are ready to exult in the anticipated downfall of 
our cause, that your courage is not diminished, your 
zeal slackened, your love of truth and humanity 
grown cold, nor the resolution abated, with which, in 
times past, you have pressed on toward the glorious 
consummation which lies yet before us. Cheer the 
hearts of your coadjutors elsewhere, by the example 
you set, of perseverance, fidelity and warmth of in- 
each 


terest in the common entesprise.  Stre ngthen 


other by mutual aid and counsel, and the tokens you 
exhibit of anwavering confidence in each other, in 
the holy principles you have enrbraced, and in their 
ultimate triumph over oppression, violence and wrong 
in all our borders. ‘Once more upto the breach, 
dear friends, once more!’ and bear the banner of 
freedom yet farther within the hostile entrenchments ; 
for advance or retreat must be the ordea of the day. 
We cannot stand sull. 

In the name of the bleeding captive, then, sighing 
for deliverance; in the name of all the innocent 
blood which from our southern land is crying to Jcho- 
vah for vengeance on the guilty nation ; in the name 
of our country, beset with peril, and darkened with 
the tempest-clouds of righteous retribution which 
hangs heavy and black above us, ready to burst ina 
hail-storm of wrath, and dash iis glory to the dust; 
in the name of humanity outraged, and justice tram- 
pled down, and the law of God contemned and vio- 
lated; in the name of all that can move the heart of 
the patriot, the Christian, the man; we call on you to 
come up, and renewing your self-eonseeration to this 
noble enterprise, take hence, with fresh strength and 
increasing courage, and new awakened zeal, another 
onward impulse whose power shall not cease to be 
felt while a chain remains anbroken, or a badge of 
oppression unconsumed within our land. 

The meeting will convene at 10 o'clock in the 
morning of the 3d of Mareh. 

PHILIP PEARL, Pres. 

Gro. W. Bresson, Cor. See’ry. 

Brooklyn, Ct. February Ist, 1341. 





ADELPHIC UNION. 

The lecture at the Smich School Room on Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 23rd, will be delivered by Mr. Adam 
Oswell. 

Subject—Geology. 

To commence at 7 o'clock. 

JOEL W. LEWIS, 

Wm. C. Newt, See. pro tem. 


President. 





UNION MONTHLY CONCERT. 

The Anti Slavery Concert will be holden at the 
lecture-room of the Chardon Street chapel, next Mon- 
day evening, the 22d instant. 

All interested are invited to atiend. 

llour of meeting, 7 o'clock. 





CHURCH, MINISTRY AND SABBATH CON- 
VENTION. 

The adjourned meeting of the Convention will be 
holden in this city, on TUESDAY, March 30, 1041, 
in the Chardon-strect Chapel. ; 

It was voted by the meeting, that the next topic to 
be discussed be the Ministry. : ; 

All who are interested in the discussion are cordial- 
ly invited to attend. 

EDMUND QUINCY, President. 

Wirtiam M. Cuace, 

Sypxery Souruworrn, 


Boston, Feb. 12, 1841. 


Secretaries. 





NOTICE. 
AN IMPORTANT MEETING PROPOSED. 


—_——— 
We earnestly and affectionately invite all who Teel 
interested in the following subjects, ministers and pec- 
ple, to assemble at the Universalist meeting-house at 
Hyannis, southeast part of Barnstable, on Thursday, 
the 25th day of February, at 10 o'clock, A. M. to 
take into consideration the present meeting-honse and 
Lord’s-day worship—to inquire into it, and examine 
it as itis now practised, whether it is rational, serip- 
tural, and according to Christian experience, or wheth- 
er the house of God, the worship of God, and the 
Lord’s-day, are appropriate terms, when applied to 
present existing meeting-houses, and the worship in 
them, on what is called the Lord’s day, as it is now 
practically carried out in our land: whether we speak 
the truth before God, or whether we lie to him, 
when we thus express ourselves. The meeting to 
continue as long as the assembly think preper. 


ELKANAH NICKERSON, Harwich, 
JOSHUA DAVIS, Brewster, 
EZEKIEL THATCHER, Barnstable, 
AUSTIN BEARSE, Centreviile. 














LESS THAN COST. _ 
HAVE above 50 MUFPFS, of various kinds, at pri- 
ces from 50 cents to $5,00 each. AAs 

Also, a large lot of FUR CAPS, GLOV Es, and 
other winter goods, which I will sell at prices that 
cannot fail to suit all those in want. Please call and 
see. W. M. SHUTE, Agent, 

Feb. 19. 173 Waskington Strect. 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Surrovk, ss. Ata Probate Court, held at Boston, in 
said County, on Monday the fifteenth day of Feb- 
ruary in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-one. 
ay HEREAS Samuel E. Sewall, Administrator, 
with the will annexed, of the goods and estate 
of AMY JACKSON, late of said Boston, widow, de- 
ceased, tesiate, has this day presented for allowance 
the first account of his adiministration upon said es- 
tute, with a list of the claims against the same ; 
Ordered, that the said Sewall give notice to all 
persons interested therein, to wppear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at said Boston, on Monday, the first 
day of March next, at nine o'clock before noon, by 
publishing this order two weeks successively in the 
newspaper called the Liberator, printed in said Bos- 
ton, that they may then and there appear, and shew 
cause, ifany they have, either for or agaiust the al- 
jowance thereof. 
WILLARD PHILLIPS, Judge of Probate. 
A true copy : Attesi— 
Otiver W. B. Peagovy, Register. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 





A PARENT'S PRAYER. 
BY REV. LEONARD WITHINGTON, 


I. 


At this hushed hour, when all my children sleep, 
Here, in thy presence, gracious God, I kneel ; 

And, while the tears of gratitude I weep, 
Would pour the prayer which gratitude must feel : 
Parental love! O set thy holy seal 

On these soft hearts which thou to me hast sent; 
Repel temptation, guard their better weal ; 

Be thy pure spirit to their frailty lent, 

And lead them in the path their infant Saviour went. 


I ask not for them, eminence or wealth— 
For these, in wisdom's view, are trifling toys; 
But occupation, competence and health, 
Thy love, thy presence, and the lasting joys 
That flow therefrom; the passion which employs 
The breasts of holy men; and thus to be 
Fromm all that taints, or darkens, or destroys 
The strength of principle forever free ; 
This is the better boon, O God, I ask of thee. 
Hil. 
If these soft feet, which now these feathers press, 
Are dooin'd the path of ruin soon to tread; 
If vice, concealed in her unspotted dress, 
Is soon to lure to her polluted bed ;— 
If thy foreseeing eye discerns a thread 
Of sable guilt, impelling on their doom, 
O spare them not-—in mercy strike them dead ; 
Prepare for them an early, welcome tomb, 
Nor for eternal blight let my false blossoms bloom. 
IV. 
And teach me, Power Supreme, in their green days, 
With meekest skill, thy lessons to impart,— 
To shun the harlot, and to show the maze 
Thro’ which her honeyed accents reach the heart. 


Help them to learn, without the bitter smart 
Of bad experience, vices to decline ; 
From treachery, falsehood, knavery, may they 
Start 
As from a hidden snake ; from lust and wine— 
From all the guilty pangs with which low scenes 


combine. 
Vv 
Though Persecution’s archers o'er them spread, 
Or sickness undermine, consuming slow ; 
Though they should lead the life their Saviour led, 
And his deep poverty be doomed to know ; 
Wherever thou shalt order, let them go ; 
I give them up to thee—they are not mine ; 
And I could call the swiftest winds to blow 
To bear them from me to the Pole or Line, 
‘To distant lands to plantthe Gospel’s bleeding shrine. 
From the Vermont Telegraph. 
AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
Give me some island of the Sea, 
Encircled by the sounding waves, 
Where I like them can sing as free— 
Unmocked by groans of slaves : 
I cannot breathe the air that brings 
Such tales of human sufferings. 


They are my countrymen, who sigh, 
My brethren, and their rights I claim— 
Nay, I demand them—by the high 
And everlasting name 
Of Him who calls to earth and sea, 
In thunder—* Let the oppressed go free.’ 


Will ye not heed the claim ?—then wait 
Tillthe live thunderbolts are hurled— 
And home and hearth are desolate, 
And wailings fill the werld ! 
And ye are called away to meet 
Your victims at the judgment seat. 


Think ye the cities of the plain 
Were deeper dyed in guilt of man, 
When sulphurous streams of fiery rain 
Through all their dwellings ran ? 
One wild farewell to life—and then, 
Silence and darkness reigned again! 
Think ye the lords of Egypt flung 
Around their serfs a heavier chain ? 
Think ye their lash-strokes louder rung, 
Than o’er your guilty plain ? 
And will ye dare the arm that gave 
Chieftain and warrior to the wave ? 


The very ground ye till is red 
With life-blood from the bursting vein; 
And the rank grass, that waves, is fed 
By tears, like summer rain,— 
No wonder that, from burial ground, 


Come voices of unearthly sound. 


Dark day for thee !—The fox looks out 
From windows twined with ivy-wreath, 
And howls from all the hills about, 
Barren as desert heath,— 
And bleak winds moan thro’ shrubby pines, 
Where bright flowers bloomed ana garden 
vines.” 
A darker day for thee !—The child 
Shall hasten from his father’s grave, 
To seek a refuge mid the wild, 
From the uprising slave,— 
When, rushing with the gleaming brand, 
Death, like a whirlwind, sweeps the land. 


Age, bending with the weight of years, 
Youth with the fiery heart and eye, 
And woman, kneeling in her teurs, 
Alike, shall shrick—and die! 
Hark ! there are voices in the air— 
Hark ! there are thunders muttering there. 


Feb 2, 1841. W. G, B. 





*In the South, where cotton and tobacco once re- 
warded the husbandman, can now be seen sterile 
pine groves, clay banks, and naked rocks; the crab 
tree and mullen pow struggle into life, where once 
luxuriantly grew the walnut and the vine. On almost 
every farm you will find many a house as good as 
that in which the proprietor lives, untenanted, and 
falling into untimely decay.—C. M. Clay, Member of 
Legislature of Kentucky. 





FAREWELL TO THE CUP. 
BY ALFRED L. SMITH. 
Farewell to the cup—we have tarried too long 
Where the juice of the grape adds its witch'ry to song, 
And the thoughts that flow'd freely are sombre and 
dull, 
And our brains become heavy—farewell to the bowl. 


No longer the eye beams with intellect’s fires, 
No longer the tongue fancy’s power inspires ; 
But flushed is the brow and degraded the soul, 
And our minds have departed—farewell to the bowl. 


Oh, tarry no longer where joy flies away, 

And the heart and the soul lose their richest array, 
Where eye mockeih eye, as unmeaning they roll, 
And the tongue whispers fully—farewell to the bow]. 


Oh, think ifthe maiden who smiles in thine eyes, 
Once saw thy proud mind in this shameful disguise ; 
How her heart would reject thee, how sadly her soul 
Would pity and leave thee—oh flee from the bowl. 


Oh, think, cre the moment of thinking is past, 
And the chains of the mighty upon thee are cast! 
Return—ere the tron shall enter thy soul, 

And thy whole life beside be—a curse on the bowl. 





TEST OF CHARACTER. 
Can you claim the Christian title, 
While you mock the bondman’s plaint? 
If you be a true disciple, 
Satan too may be a saint: 
He believes as well as you! 





Both have cause to tremble too! 


Duty of Abolitionists to Pro-slavery Ministers 
and Churches. 
New-lIpswicn, N. H. Jan. 23, 1841. 
Dear Broruer: 

I have excommunicated the church organization to 
which I belonged, on account of its position in rela- 
tion to slavery; in other words—I have refused lon- 
gerto regard it is a christian church. I could no 
longer hold christian fellowship, directly or indireetly, 
with men-stealers. The following is the substance of 
my letter. 


TO THE FIRST CHURCH IN WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Dear BreTuren anp Sisters : 

I feel bound, in duty to God and the oppressed, 
to make you the following communication. 

American slavery is composed of the following 
crimes, as essential elements of existence—i. e. rob- 
b«ry, concubinage, man-stealing and murder. Three 
millions of our brethren and sisters are now living in 
our midst under the following circumstances :—Hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, are torn 
asunder to pamper the lust of pleasure and of gain. 
Eighty thousand children are annually stolen before 
your eves, labelled as goods and reared for the mar- 
ket. One sixth of the parents of this nation are 
counted as felons, and punished with stripes, impris- 
onment or death for teaching their children to read 
the Bible. One sixth of our population are compelled 
to live in ignorance or heathenism in this land of 
schools, bibles, churches and ministers. Husbands 
are compelled to see their wives, and wives their 
husbands, parents their children, and children their 
parents, placed on the auctioneer’s bench, and sold 
tothe highest bidder. The family institution is ab- 
rogated—the strongest ties of nature are broken— 
the dearest affections of the heart are crushed—and 
millions are living in open adultery and concubin- 
age in your presence. You see it, and you know it. 
By your government and laws, and by your conniv- 
ance, they are incapacitated to make contracts, to 
bear witness, to own property, to contract marriage, 
to educate their offspring, to choose employments, 
or to change their condition. Staves THEY ARE 
BORN, AND SLAVES THEY MUST pir—and that by 
the behests of a government of which you profess to 
bea part. The right of personal ownership is de- 
nied to them. Their bodies and souls are claimed 
and used as the property of others. The image of 
the Deity is bought and sold at your doors. Human 
beings, for whom Jesus died, are reared for your 
markets like cattle, and made staple articles of 
trade. Fathers sell their own children. All these 
abominations are constantly and systematically com- 
mitted before your eyes. You see them, and know 
them, and have long seenand known them. Yet as 
a church, you have never said one word against them. 
You have never opened your mouth to speak for the 
dumb, to plead the cause of the heart-stricken slave, 
and to rebuke the oppressor. On the contrary, as a 
church, you have, by refusing to hear and aid those 
who plead the cause of the slave—by your opposi- 
tion to abolition, and by silence respecting the 
wrongs of the oppressed and the guilt of the op- 
pressor—taken sides with men-stealers. You have 
shown a willingness to receive to your pulpit and 
communion, as Christians, and christian ministers, 
those who live by robbery, and to persevere in hold- 
ing christian fellowship with slaveholders, who are 
guilty of the foulest crimes that ever polluted hu- 
manity. ‘Thus you have given the most efficient 
support to slavery, and to all the crimes of which it 
is composed. 

Duty to God, to the christian church, to the slave, 
to yourselves, and to mankind, demands of me that 
I should cease to do any thing that tends to throw 
the sanctions of Christianity around slavery. By 
recognizing and supporting any man or woman, or 
any body of men and women, as a christian minis- 
ter, or a christian church, that fellowships men- 
stealers as Christians, I do say to slaveholders— 
‘Your crimes are consistent with christian charac- 
ter ’—and I do encourage robbery, concubinage and 
murder. 

I am deeply and sorrowfully impressed with the 
belief that, by your opposition to the anti-slavery 
enterprise, and by your silence in regard to the 
wrongs of the slave and the guilt of the slaveholder, 
you, as a church, are doing more to make our holy 
religion the scorn and execration of mankind, than 
all that Jew, or heathen, or infidel, ever did or can 
do. While you thus continue, by your silence, or 
otherwise, to sustain this system of wrong and out- 
rage, I] cannot regard you asa christian church: 
andl DO HEREBY RENOUNCE YOU AS A 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, This resolution is form- 
ed in view of that day when [ am to meet the im- 
bruted slave and his guilty oppressors and their 
abettors before Heaven's tribunal. It is deliberate- 
ly formed, and never will be retracted till, asa 
church, you have humbled yourselves before God 
and the slave, repented, and made restitution by bear- 
ing an open and consistent testimony against slavery. 

I am pained to be obliged to take this step, and 
can but weep over the necessity that forces me to 
take it. But [ am determined to clear myself from 
all known participation in the wrongs inflicted on 
my brothers and sisters in bonds. ‘The God of the 
oppressed calls me to do it, and 1 dare not disobey. 
At his bidding I have done it—not counting my 
reputation or my warmest earthly friends dear to me, 
that | may please my heavenly Father, and remem- 
ber those in bonds as bound with them. I feel no 
solicitude about consequences to myself. Duty is 
mine, consequences God's. 1 believe God is with me 
in thus refusing to regard you as a christian church, 
while, by silence or otherwise, you countenance sla- 
very. | leave myself and my reputation in His 
hands, praying that I may be found faithful in every 
good word and work, and always bearing about in my 
body the dying of the Lord Jesus, ‘that the life of 
Jesus may be made manifest in my mortal body.’ 

Yours for God and the oppressed, 
Hl. C. WRIGHT. 

Boston, Sept. 25, 1840 

The same in substance I sent to the Association to 
which I belonged—The Essex North—refusing longer 
to recognize them as a christian association, for their 
participation in slavery and war. 

From the church I have received the following : 


‘Whereas, brother Henry C. Wright has, in a letter 
addressed to the Essex North Association, as also in 
a letter addressed to this church, charged upon the 
association in general, and this eburch in particular, 
together with our pastor, the sin of apologizing for 
and countenancing ‘ Slavery and War ;'—and where- 
as, he defines such apology and countenance to con- 
sist simply in the silence of the church npon these sub- 
jects; aad whereas, brother Wright denies to us the 
character of a christian church for such silence as a 
church, and withdraws his fellowship from us for this 
cause; therefore, 

Resolved, That the withdrawal of brother Henry 
C. Wright be confirmed by the church; and that so 
long as he shall sustain these charges upon this ground 
alone, and maintain his present views of church fel- 
lowship with us, so long his connexion with us 
must be suspended. 

Passed in the affirmative. In behalfof the church: 
A true copy, EZRA HALE, Clerk. 


From the Association I received the following : 


‘ Voted, That this association withdraw from Rev. H. 

€. Wright as a member walking eontrary to our rules.’ 
D. T. KIMBALL.’ 

It is the right and duty of an individual to excom- 
municate the church, as much as it is the right and 
duty of the church to excommunicate an individual. 
Suppose the first church in West Newbury to consist 
of one hundred members. Had I accorded christian 
fellowship to thieves and robbers, it would have been 
the right and duty of the ninety nine to excommuni- 
cate me. So, if the ninety and nine countenance rob- 
bery and concubinage by holding christian fellowship 
with men-stealers, itis my right and duty to excom- 
municate them. Christianity goes not by majorities, 
but by purity and truth. One may deny to thousands 
the name of christian as well as thousands to one. 
Abolitionists owe it as a duty to God and man to act 
on this principle, and forthwith cease to recognize 
that organization as a christian church, that opposes 
the anti-slavery enterprise, and countenances slavery. 

For taking this step with regard to the ministerial 
Association and the church to which I belonged—for 
refusing to sustain a PRO-sLAVERY church and ministry 
as a christian church and ministry—the orthodox 
clergy of New-England are determined to thrust me 
from their pulpits. They are determined to compel 
abolitionists to support men and women as christian 
ministers and churches, who hold christian fellowship 
with men-stealers and kidnappers—or brand them 
with infamy for their refusal. ‘The issue is made up. 
Ministers have settled it in solemn conclave, that 
pro-slavery ministers and churches shall be sustained, 


outlawed. 

The contest between the principles of liberty, jus- 
tice and humanity, and existing clerical and church 
organizations, is geowing warmer and hotter. It is 
hut just begun. 1 will be a desperaia struggle. For 
these organizations will hold on to their dominion 
over the individual with a death-grasp. They claim 
tocontrol tie conscience, reason, speech and actions of 
their individual members, especially of the women. 
The individual members dare not speak and act for 
crushed humanity, till they learn the course to be 
pursued by the organization; and the organization is 
invariably directed by a few that have riches or politi- 
cal influence—never bythe poor, m_ek,whole- hearted, 
self-sacrificing disciples of Jesus that may happen te 
belong to it. It is certain that these clerical and 
church organizations, as such, are now the deadliest 
enemies to the cause of human rights, to abolition, 
and to all moral reforms. They are hostile to Chris- 
tianity, as organizations—the very hiding-place of sla- 
very, war and sectarianism—and a mill-stone about 
the neck of our holy religion. The humanity of the 
Seminole savage would sooner abolish slavery, and 
do more to svothe and comfort the scarred and bruised 
heart of the slave, than the re/igion of our ministerial 
and church organizations. ‘To escape the wrongs and 
outrages heaped upon him by the ministers and 
churches of this country, the slave flies to the swamps 
and everglades of Florida, and seeks protection from 
the injustice and seourges of professed christian min- 
isters and churches under the humanity of savages. 

Simply and solely for refusing to recognize such 
ministers and churches as christian ministers and 
churches, I have already been excluded from about 
fifty pulpitsin New-England, within eighteen months; 
and hundreds of ministers have determined that I 
shall not enter their pulpits if they can help it, till I 
go and make confession to the pro-slavery Association 
and church that I have presumed to disown or excom- 
municate. I have the names of about one hundred 
men and women who were members of Congregation- 
al and Presbyterian churches, who have been excom- 
municated solely because they refused to pay one cent 
to support ministers who hold christian fellowship 
with men-stealers. ‘Thus the terrors of excommunica- 
tion, the spiritual thunderbolts of pro-slavery minis- 
ters and churches, are held over the heads of aboli- 
tionists, to compel them into christian fellowship with 
thieves and robbers. 

But humanity and conscience in the hearts of thou- 
sands have gained ihe victory over the terrors of ex- 
communication from men-stealing and men-selling 
churches. They are determined to lay their all on 
the sltar of humanity and say, ‘ Where the slave goes, 
we go; his poriion shall be our portion—his sorrows, 


> 


tears and stripes, shall be ours—his God, our God.’ 
This is now the great test question among all true- 
hearted abolitionists—WILL YOU DISOWN, AS 
CHRISTIAN MINISTERS AND CHURCHES, 
THOSE WiI0 OPPOSE ABOLITION, OR WHO 
COUNTENANCE SLAVERY BY VIOLENCE OR 
OTHERWISE ? Abolitionists are now in this fiery 
ordeal, but there are thousands that will stand the 
test, and come forth from the furnace untouched by 


Hi. C. WRIGHT. 


the flames. 





MISCELLANY. 
The Farmers of New-England. 


Mr. Colman, in one of his addresses, last year, 
before an agricultural society in Connecticut, thus 
describes the happy condition of an industrious New- 
England farmer: 


‘The farmers of New-England have every rea- 
son to thank God for the condition in which they 
are placed. ‘They need not sigh for more genial 
climes nor more fertile soils ; these they cannot have 
without dreadful abatements of health and comfort. 
Of all the conditions on earth, which it has been 
my lot to see or to read of, I am bold to aver that I 
know of none more favorable to health, competence, 
enjoyment, and intellectual and moral improvement, 
than that enjoyed by the rural population of New- 
England. 1| despise the contempt with which some 
pretend to look down upon us, and the opprobrium 
which they have the impudence to cast upon our 
habits of thrift and frugality. I deem it my high- 
est boast, that Iam a New-England man and a 

ankee. I do not ask to have a living without la- 
_ this would be asking for a curse instead of a 
blessing, and a boon for which I have no claim. I 
only ask that a living shall be secure to me with 
reasonable labor; and this, New-England, in her 
various departments of industry, promises to all her 
children. 

Better than all this, more than any other commu- 
nity in our country, New-England is one common 
brotherhood, linked together by a common sympa- 
thy, a common origin, and the interchange of good 
offices. In our civil and religious blessings, where 
is a community more favored? Where are the 
means of education more extended, the institutions 
of religion better maintained, the public peace more 
quiet, the standard of morals higher, the course of 
justice more established, and the courtesies of life 
more freely rendered ? Where is the spirit of in- 
quiry and improvement more prompt and diffusive ? 

From the beautiful prairies of the great Western 
valley, fertile as the banks of the Nile, and mag- 
nificent beyond description, I yet return to my na- 
tive home in New-England with all the warmth ofa 
first love. Her secluded valleys, her verdant mead- 
ows, her rounded summits, her dense forests, her 
rocky mountains, her crystal lakes, her ocean-bound 
shores, her silver streams, her gushing springs—are 
all charming to me. Here, too, my friends and 
brethren dwell. Iam satisfied to live under her 
stormy skies, to encounter her bristling tempests, to 
dig in her hard soil—for the mind, as well as the 
body, is braced by the exposure and the toil. In 
the midst of what others deem evils, I see innumer- 
able compensations for which I Jook in vain to oth- 
er countries and climes apparently more favored. 
In whatever direction I turn my eyes, there is every 
where such an exuberance of blessings to those 
who will perform their duty, that it would be the 
height of ingratitude to complain, and the height of 
folly to abandon a certain good for that which is at 
least uncertain and doubtful. I cling to ber with 
the warmest affection of a child—and, having been 
so long sheltered and nourished by her never fail- 
ing care and kindness, I ask only that I may find 
my last resting-place in the lap which gave me 
birth, 








From the Salem Register. 
The Tigris. 


The case of the Tigris came up on Tuesday last, 
for decision on some of the preliminary points made 
and argued before the U.S. District Court, a short 
time ago. 

The main point made and argued, was left unde- 
cided by the Court. 

On the question of the right to search and seize 
our vessels on the coast of Africa, the Judge was 
clear that no such right existed. He remarked that 
the exercise of this right was confined to cases of 
war, and against pirates. It was a subject on which 
American citizens had always been very sensitive. 
A negociation had been attempted between Eng- 
land and America, in order that we might mingle 
our efforts with hers to effect a suppression of the 
slave trade. But to accomplish this object, the con- 
cession of a limited right of search, on each side, 
was supposed to be necessary. Upon this the par- 
ties could not agree, and the treaty on that account 
was not entered into. 

Great difficulties arise out of the endeavor to ex- 
tend and regulate this right of search. The Judge 
lamented that we could not enter into some treaty 
by which we might unite our efforts with those of 
other countries, in order to break up the slave trade. 
But we had not made any treaty of the kind—and 
the right of search did nct exist without such treaty. 
Lieut. Matson had taken into his own hands the ex- 
ercise of a right which statesmen had not agreed to 
concede. Although in some cases this right of 
search might be exercised in a manner which would 
not do great injury, yet the exercise of it was, in all 
cases of this kind, unlawful, and would in general 
be extremely hazardous—leading to all the tragical 
results mentioned by Sir William Scott, in the case 
of the Le Louis. 

On the question whether the trespass committed 
by Lieut. Matson, in seizing and sending in the Ti- 

is, would effectually bar him from prosecuting the 

ibel, the Judge gave no opinion, remarking simply, 
thet he should not at present dismiss the libel on 














proceed, on condition that the British officer should 
give security to abide the event of the decision of 
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white females; 606 still born infants and 500 colored 5 gy ny eS Se eae 3 
persons. The interments exceed in number those of Evils po Cure of Slavery by Mrs. 
the previous year by 251, which increase is attributed Child, " 3 
* ages » ve oa The > . ~ 
is Emancipation in W. Indies, by Thome 

Lynching in New-Jersey. A resident of the lower |..." Kimball, in boards, 30 
part of Salem county, Jersey, named Jona. D. Ayres, First Annual Report of the Committee of on 
who had made himself odious in the neighborhood | ,, V igilance, — 
by his bad conduct towards his wife, was waited up- Freedom ix Defence, 4 
on one day last week by a number of the neighbors, Father W ard’s Letter, eas os 
who, after divesting him of his clothing, gave him a Gerrison's on fuly Addeom, 1638 & 9 » 
suit of tar and feathers, and then ordered him to leave Grimke’s (8. M.) Letter to Southern Cler- 
the place, or they would visit him the nextday. He| ,89MeM, . 4 
obeved their order, and has not been seen since.— rar = . 

My ” o 4 ava ‘] 0. 

Fae ae Generous Planter, 6 

Barrisu Navy. The number of'seamen serving on Immediate, not Gradual Abolition, 12 
board the different vessels of the British Navy in Jay on Condition of Free People of Color, 9 
1839, was 20,979—marines 9,015—boys 4,152—total, | Liberty, 8vo. 37 
34,137. The whole number of seamen serving in Do. 12mo. 25 
British vessels of all kinds was 202,160, besides aj Martyr of Freedom, by Beriah Green 8 
large number of boys. Madden to Chanoing, 20 

at Martyr Age by H. Muartineeu, 12 
_4 Decision. In a New-York Court, a few days| May’s Discourse on Foller, 12 
since, a cxse of assault and battery was called up.| Narrative of Jame& Williams, in sheeis, 2 
The plaintiff's counsel was present—the defendant | Narrative of Riot at Cincinnati, 12 
and his counsel were absent. The plaintifl’s lawyer, | Negro Pew, 6 
however, proceeded to open the ease, and had it all} Narrative Life of Thos. Cooper. 10 
his own way. When he had done, the jury retur sed | Power of Congress over the District of 
a verdict for the defendant, plaintiff to pay costs. Columbia, 12 

Cold in the West. A letter toa gentleman now in ee Semckenecte Charles Mar aS 
Boston states that on Saturday, Sunday and Monday,!  gijott 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th ultimo, the thermometer Roper, Moses Narrative of a Fugitive 
stood at twenty degrees below zero, at Fayette, Mis- Slave, 12 
rr: Rights of Colored Men, 25 

Profession vs Trade. Two advertisements were Reports of Am. Mass., N. Y. and Pa. A. or 
recently published in a newspaper ; one fur a clerk to] ,, 5: Societies, P 12 
a store, the other for art apprentice to learn the | Rural Code of Hayti, os. @ h ’ 
blacksmith’s trade. The number of applicants in Reply to Catherine Beecher, by author 10 
one day for the former place, was Firty ; for the Jat- of Archy Moore, ‘ . 
sen néx oun Report on People of Color in Ohio, 6 

Revolution Unfinished, 10 

Lead. The Galena (Illinois) Gazette, states that | Slaveholding Weighed in the Balance, 6 
the exports of lead from that place during the past| Slavery Rhymes, 12 
year were about twenty millions of pounds, the cost| Slade’s Speech in Congress, s 6 
of which, at Galena, was $700,000. Smith's Gerrit Letter to em — - 

“ “ to Henry Clay, 

Slavery in Kentucky. The Louisville Public Ad-j| Simmon’s Sermons, . 25 
vertiser quotes the Lexington Observer and Reporter Things for Norihern Men to do, 6 
as saying that * Kentucky would this day abolish slace- Twenty Millions thrown away, 6 
ry if a Convention were called to re-model her Consti| Views of Colonizaiion, by James A. 
tution,’ and * concurs’ in the opinion. The two pa- Nourse, 8 
represent, in part, the two political parties in} Views of Slavery and Emancipaiioa, by - 
the State. Miss Martinesu, 

y “ume 12 

Shocking Calamity. he Kalamazoo Gazette Wesley's esadante Slavery, 3 
says, on Tuesday evening last while E:der Mack and) w,, jy Texas, by Benj. Lundy, 12 
his_ wife, of Prairie Ronde, were absent, their house, | wot tndia Questions, by Charles Stew- 
with five persons in it, was entirely consumed by art, 12 
fire. TRACTS, 

The schooner Phebe and Margaret, from Wilming- St. Domingo, 
ton, N. C. arrived at Charleston on the 25th ultimo, a 

be ’ 


spoke two days previous, ten miles east of Cape Ro- 
main, the brig Havre from Savannah for Boston, and 
took from on board of her a fugitive slave who had 
secreted himself on board the vessel at Savannah. 


Mr. Hawkins, the former Cashier of the Baltimore 
Franklin Bank for nearly 20 years, is now ascertained 
to be a defau!ter, or abstracter, to the amount of one 
hundred thousand dollars! His wife was so shocked 
on hearing the news, that she took to her bed, and 
was taken from thence a corpse ! 

There is not a person confined in the Boston jail for 
debt. The accident does credit to the Bostonians. If 
the law of the state prohibited imprisonment for debt, 
it would be creditable to the Legislature of the Com- 
monwealth. 

The Louisville Journal says:—In Kentucky, the 
non-slavehold ber the slaveholders six or 
seven to one. . 

Nine hundred Catholics in Providence have pledg- 
ed themselves to abstain from ardent spirits altogether, 
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Books, Pamphlets, Prints, ete. 
For sale at the Depository of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society, 25 Cornhill. 

BOUND VOLUMES. 


Moral Condition of the Slaves, 
What is Abolition ? 


The Ten Commandments, 
Danger and Safety, 
Pro-Slavery Bible, 


PRINTS, &e. 


Likeness of E. P. Lovejoy, 
Declaration of Sentiments, 


The Emancipated Family, 


Slave Market of America, 


Southern [deas of Liberty, 


Dr. Franklin an Abolitionist, 


Views of Slavery, ‘ 
Our countrymen in Chains, 


The Negro’s Complaint, 
Letter Paper, 2 cts. sheet, 50 cts. qr. $9 a ream. 
Anti-Slavery Cards, 


Portrait of 


. L. Garrison, 


A Bird's-eye View of American Slavery, 
Printer’s Picture Gallery, 
Thompson's Portrait, 
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Votrms STeeeenry, 


1 ’ 
Ciarden and Farm Seedy, 
WARRANTED THE GROWTH OF 
FOR SALE AT THE SEED STORE No, 45 y i, 
KET STREET, Bostoy, an. @ 
HE subseriber has just completed 
of Seeds for the coming eeaton. ana 
supply orders to any amount for F aby 
Flower Seeds, both to rranens and to rap 
The Seeds offered are selected y ith oe 
ed by experience d seed growers in th at . 
ton, New- Hampshire, and in) Main, a 
caution has been used to obtain pur tie: yh 
It is confident that satisfaction will 3 yet 
chasers. 





arm, Gard 
DRs 


sven 4 
GARDEN SEEDs. 
The assortment of Garden Seeds com; 
variety of seeds that is worthy of culti Prise er ery 
Seeds by the quantity, assorted ti 
markets. 


Boxes of seeds for retailing, next} pr 


Yatton, 
) SUIT the ge 


4 é . e par 
cents per paper, with printed PORE ey ‘ 
culture, variously assorted, from S10 9 
wards ; a liberal discount will be maa 


T thy 
per box », 
FARM SEEDS, : 
An excellent and very selec t assortment of 
- . ‘HOD of 
ed field seeds, comprising the best « 


Wheat, 


OSsorting nt, s 


Oats, 
Rye, Grass Seed t 
Barley, Root See c 2 
Corn, Ke Ke ke  & 


Farmers who intend to change their seed. « 
ed to call and examine ‘a sip 
: Frow pe Ske DS, Roots, Snrvrs, Vives 
Trees of all kinds furnished to order, 
Catalogues of the whole may be ob; ined 
. y ' 1 OF 
cation se 
Orders by wholesale and retail are 
licited. 


NEON COR 
ET ee era 


respecif ie. 


RE REME 


CHARLES P. BOSSON, Seedey., 
No. 45 North Market Slreet Boss, 
February 12, Is41. wens 


6 times. 








ALS. JORDAN, — 


Sign of the Ovivinul Golden Comb, No. 2 My, 
agers from Washingion Si., Boston, 


en, 
a 


Cheap Wholesale and Retail Comb, Pocky 
Book, Fancy Goods and Perfumery tore, y 
HELL COMBS, Lace, Wrought ana plain, of 

the latest and most fashionable paiterns and sy 

Horn Combs, of every variety; English Deesein 

Combs, Pocket Combs, Shell, Ivory, Horn. My ; 

and Wood; Fine Ivory Combs; Feuey To, fi 

Shell Work ; Pocket Books and Wallets. a Jars, . 

riety; Dressing Cases; Jewelry Boxes: Momo... 

dum Books; Waste and Bank “do: Sheep ia ( 

Wallets and Pocket Books; Spectacle Cases: Byg i 

es ofall kinds, Fancy Soaps for the Toilet: Py : 

Articles, of every description; Card Cases—§},,1f 

Pearl and Ivory, 75 different patterns ; Napkin Rings. 

Parse Clasps; Razors and Straps; Shaving Bi at 

Hand and Glass Mirrors; Pen and Pocket K; 

Silk Purses; Games and Toys; Fancy Statio; 

Perfumery of all kinds; Fine Cosmetics: Ho rhe. 

storative ; Church's Tooth Powder; Peruvian dk 
ie Combs and Pocket Books made to order, or sy. 

paired. Aug. 14, 1540, 


THOMAS JINNINGS, 
Praciical Sargeon Deutist. 
16 SumMex Si., (at Dr. Mann's office.) 


Ves 








ILLING, Setiing, Extracting ond Regulyin 
Teeth. Teeth filled with pure gold, or thee 


brated Lithodeon. By the use of this valuable and ye. 
cently discevered article, thousands of Tec th ean be 
saved, which, for the want thereof, oiler Dentists ars 
compelled to extract. 

Mineral Teeth inserted with pivet or on gi ld plate, 
form one to an entire set,in the most perfect and ¢ 
rablemanner. Terms low and all operations war 


santed. Mr. J.respectiully invites his friends andil: 
public to call and examine his practical specimens of 
plate work and mineral Teeth. S4—epom 





RICHT AND WRONGIN THE AN- | 
TI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES. 


by the soul 
Only, the naiions shall be great and free! 
Wokpswonts 
HE Seventh Annual Repovi of the Boston Fe 
male Anti-Slavery Society, presented Oct. U4, 
1840. For sale at the Anti-Slavery oflice, 25 Com. 
hill. Price, 12 1-2 cents single. r 

Tiis work ought to be in the Lands of every sbo- 
litionist. , 

The following seleciion fiom it is the puvest gold, 
and beautifully wrouglit ont: 

*The anii-slavery societies have not yet done theit 
work. When, in the heat of polities! excitement, 
amid which the farorersof the canse,a few years hence, 
will be engaged—when, in the confiict of a north: 
ern and southern party, yet to spring out of this ques 
tion, compensation—partial emanei pation—Mlerme 
diate arrangements—delay, become the rallying words 
of the opposition—then let the slave rejoice if ihe an 
ti-slavery societies exist, to urge up to the tark a por 
tially regenerated people, who, though fuzorers of 
the cause of freedom, will not deserve to be called its 
friends ; for they will need constant and perserving 
rebuke, entreaty, warning, to prevent their making 
shipwreck of the cause. 


Not by numbers, but by li- 
borious and energetic fidelity, will the work le 





wrought out. ‘Not by might or by power, but by 
My spinit, saith the Lord of hosts!’ 


Nov. 13. 


COMFORTABLE PRESENTS. 

LL THOSE who wish to make a real comforts 
ble present to their friends on Christmas ond 
New- Year's days, are reminded thatthe largest assert 
mentof MUFFS may be found at the ¢ Ladies Fur 
Store,’—Prices from 50 cents to 15 dollars each. Le 
dies and gentlemen, please remember 173 Washing: 

ton street, nearly opposite the Old South church 


W. M SHUTE, -igent 
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‘ al a ‘ 
Boarding School for Young Ladies 
AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
BY MR. AND MRS, MACK, 
HE Academical Year commeiaces the second Mor 
day in September, and consists of four quarters ° 
eleven weeks each. The vacation at the close of the 
year is five weeks; the others one week excl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mack have been engaged in teachit£ 
several years, and devote themselves to the parent! 
education of their pupils. They have a house bul 
expressly for the accommodation of about TWENTY 
PUPILS, in a pleasant and healthy situation. They 
are assisted by the best teachers of Music, Drawing, 
and modern langnages, and by assistant teachers Wh? 
reside in the family. 





TERMS. } 
Boarn—(Due in advance,) for one year, $15" For 
one quarter—summer or fall, $45—winier or sprinés 
$50. 
Tuition, (per quarter) English or Classica! branch 
es, $15; Instrumental Music, with use of instrumel 
20; cultivation of the voice and singing, (teach! 
fiss Youse, who boards in the family,) $5; Dr" 
ing, $8; painting in water colors, $15; teacher, Mr 
Vavrin, from England. Teacher of Italian and Prem h 
Mr. Lanza, from Italy. Miss Cusmine, Assist! 


Principal. Miss Sancen, Assistant Pupil. . 
D. MACK, Principal 
Cambridge, March 10, 1840. Lleptt. 








AGENTS OF THE LIBERATOR. 
[see FinsT PAGE.J 

Massacuvsetrs.—William Loring, 
Freeman, Brewster ;—Ezekiel Thatcher, Lorn 
and Yarmouth ;—R. F. Wollcut, Dennis ;—Geore! 0, 
Harmon, Harerhill ;—Joseph Brown, Andover ;—3" 
seph L. Noyes, Georgetown ;—John Clement, Town 
end. 

Ruove-Istaxy.—Wm. Adams, Pertuckel —W* 
Aplin, Providence ;—George 8. Gould, arwich. 

Coxxecticut.—George W. Benson, Preol!yni—* 
8. Cowles, Hartford ;—Peter Osborn, New-Hern > — 
Thomas Kenney, Jr. Norwich ;—Joln 8. Hell, East 
Hampton. ; 

New-York.—S. W. Benedict and Thomas Van Ran 
salaer, New- York City ;—Charies 8. Morton, Albany gf 
James C. Fuller, Skancateles ;—John UW. Barker, Pere 
—Thomas McClintock, Water/oo ;—Charles Marrietly 
Hudson. 

Pennsytvanita.—H. C. Howell, Alleghuay ;—I B. 
Vashon, Pittsburg ;—M. Preston, West Grove jie 
seph Fulton, Jr. Swan ;—Thomas Peart, Eaterpree— 
Thoms Hambleton, Russel/ville ;—B. Kent, Andrew 
Bridge ;—Jobn Cox, Homorton ;—Rev. C. A. Boy% 
Erie, Erie Co. ;-—James M. M’Kim, Philadelphia: 

On10.—James Boyle, Cincinnati ;-—Charles Oleu 
Medina ;—Dr. J. Harvey, Harreysburg p—Abner 4 
Kirk, Barryville ;—William Hills, Oberlin j—Se8 ‘ 
Austin, Atwater ;—Lot Holmes, New Lisbon j— Jose] 
A. Dugdale, Cortsvile. 
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FROM THE POST MASTER GENERAL 
Remittances by Mail.—* A Postmaster may enclos? 
money in a letter to the publisher of a mewopere A 
the subscription of a third person, and frank 
etter if written by himself.’ er 
7 Agents who remit money should always ders 
nate thepersons to whom itis tv be creditedr 
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